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Journalists  on  Tournalism 


“They  say  the  toughest  times  are  on  the  road.  You’re  about  six 
days  into  a  two-week  grind,  you  just  piled  into  a  taxi  around  6  a.ni. 
on  your  way  from  Portland  to  Detroit,  and  you’d  prefer  the  cab 
driver  say  nothing  -  not  one  word  -  so  you  can  catch  a  bit  more 
sleep.  Somehow,  he’ll  find  out  you’re  a  sports  writer.  ‘Boy,  that 
must  be  the  greatest  job  in  the  world,  huh?’  ■  You’re  so  tempted 
to  reply,  ‘not  at  the  moment,  pal,’  but  I’ve  never  gone  that  far.  In 
the  15  years  I’ve  been  traveling  for  The  Chronicle,  I’ve  never  met 
an  assignment  1  didn’t  like.  Sure,  you’ve  got  jet  lag,  agents,  salary 
hassles,  hostile  locker  rooms  and  looming  deadlines.  ■  But  I’ve 
played  these  sports,  just  about  all  of  them.  They’re  in  my  blood; 
they’re  pretty  much  all  1  know.  And  1  still  feel  the  thrill  of 
competition  when  they  begin.  Nothing  else  matters  then,  and  I’ve 
got  the  best  seat  in  the  house.  So  when  the  cab  driver  asks  that 
question.  I’ve  got  just  one  response;  ‘You  know,  it  really  is.’  ’’ 


Bruce  jenkins,  sports  columnist 
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How  do  you  handle  today’s  variety  of  FSIs  and 
zoning  requirements,  while  still  maintaining 

high  net  production  output? 
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Ask 

Greg  Cushman, 
Publisher,  The  Bulletin, 
Bend,  Oregon 


“We  needed  a  new  high-speed 
inserter  to  solve  our  inserting 
production  problems.  We  chose  the 
MULLER  MARTINI  Model  375.” 


“Would  we  make  the  same  choice  again 
if  we  had  the  chance?  Absolutely!” 


•  PrintRoll  Buffer  and 
Storage  Systems 


MULLER  MARTINI  ~ 
a  complete  line  of  newspaper 
maiiroom  equipment  including 


“We  own  other  MULLER  MARTINI  equipment, 
in  addition  to  the  375  and  we’re  very  satisfied.” 


•  Inserters 

•  Conveyors 

•  Stackers 


MULLER  MARTINI 


Bundle  Distribution 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 


Systems 


P.O.  Box  3360,  Smithtown,  N.Y.  11787-0811  •  (516)  582-4343 
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JANUARY 

16-18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annuai  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28— Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fia. 

29-3f2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

18- 20 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JANUARY 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekiy  and  Community 
Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “The  Columbian  Quincen¬ 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism”  Seminar,  Coiumbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St, 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Deveiopment  Program  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-11— The  Audiotex  Group,  “Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Opportunities”  Seminar,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-21 — Poynter  Institute,  “Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders" 
Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

23-28— Poynter  Institute,  “Redefining  the  News"  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-29— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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Captors  release  AP 
correspondent  Terry  Anderson 

By  Debra  Gersh 

And  then  there  were  none. 

Associated  Press  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
Terry  Anderson,  the  last  —  and  longest-held  —  Ameri¬ 
can  hostage  in  Lebanon  is  on  his  way  home. 

Anderson  took  a  deep  breath  before  speaking  to  report¬ 
ers  in  Damascusjust  after  4  p.m.  EST.  “You  can’t  imagine 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,”  he  told  his  colleagues,  shaking 
their  hands  and  smiling. 

Anderson,  looking  and  sounding  well,  thanked  those 
who  worked  toward  his  release:  governments.  United 
Nations  officials,  his  family,  colleagues  and  the  “thou¬ 
sands  of  people”  he  doesn’t  know,  whose  spirit  and  pray¬ 
ers  “made  a  big  difference.” 

“Thanks  just  doesn’t  express  it,”  he  said  of  his  grati¬ 
tude. 

After  his  statement,  Anderson  agreed  to  answer  a  few 
questions,  but  noted  “I  have  a  date  with  a  couple  of 
beautiful  ladies,  and  I’m  already  very  late.” 

Anderson  said  he  learned  of  his  pending  release  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  Dec.  3,  when  his  captors  gave  him  new 
clothes  and  new  shoes  —  his  first  in  seven  years  —  and 
told  him  he  would  be  freed  the  next  day.  They  also  asked 
him  to  read  a  statement  on  a  videotape,  and  he  emphasized 
that  the  comments  made  were  his  captors’.  Then  he  spent 
a  sleepless  night  and  a  long  24  hours  waiting. 

Anderson  was  released  as  E&P  was  going  to  press  this 
week.  A  more  complete  report  will  appear  in  next  week's 
edition. 

Special  thanks  were  reserved  for  the  B  BC ,  whose  news¬ 
casts  Anderson  listened  to  most  of  the  time,  and  for  his 
Lebanese  colleagues,  both  television  and  newspaper,  who 
carried  messages  from  his  family  on  his  birthday,  at 
Christmas  and  other  times  throughout  the  year. 

Ever  the  journalist,  Anderson  could  not  help  but  good 
naturedly  correct  false  information:  He  was  a  staff  sergeant 
in  the  Marines,  not  a  captain. 

He  also  said  he  spent  the  previous  evening  playing 
solitaire  by  candlelight  and  listening  on  the  radio  about  his 
progress  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  —  which  he  said  was 
strange,  like  reading  your  own  obituary. 

When  asked  what  kept  him  going,  Anderson  cited  his 
companions,  his  faith  and  his  stubbornness. 

“You  wake  up  every  day  and  you  summon  up  the 
energy  and  the  strength  somehow,  even  though  you  think 
you  haven’t  got  it,  and  you  just  keep  it  up,”  he  said.  “And 
you  do  it  day  after  day  after  day.” 

“We  are  immensely  relieved  that  Terry  Anderson’s  six- 
and-a-half  year  nightmare  is  over,”  AP  president  and  CEO 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  said  in  a  written  statement.  “He  has 
paid  a  terrible  price  for  his  commitment  to  stay  with  his 
story.  We  welcome  him  back  with  warmth,  affection  and 
the  deepest  respect  for  what  he  has  endured.  He  makes  us 
proud  to  be  journalists  and  proud  to  be  AP  people.” 

Boccardi  flew  to  Germany  to  await  Anderson’s  arrival 
there. 

American  hostages  are  routinely  brought  to  Wiesbaden 
for  medical  evaluations  and  debriefings  at  a  U.S.  military 
base. 

In  a  statement  to  AP  employees,  he  noted,  “Through 
these  years  of  Terry’s  suffering,  there  has  never  been  a 

(See  ANDERSON  on  page  22) 
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About  Awards 


Inland  Press  Association  Awards.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  Madison,  has  announced  the  winners  of  the  1991 
Inland  Press  Association  Local  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
Contest. 

In  the  Investigative  Reporting  Category,  the  first-place 
winner  was  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis., 
for  “Military  Middleman,”  a  report  on  Congressman  Les 
Aspin  and  the  process  of  military  procurement. 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  won  second  place  for  a  set 
of  articles  detailing  the  relationship  of  California  Assem¬ 
bly  Speaker  Willie  Brown,  a  lawyer,  and  millionaire  land 
developer  Ron  Cowan. 

In  the  E)eadline  Reporting  category,  first  place  went  to 
the  Oakland  Tribune  for  coverage  of  a  hostage  incident  in  a 
Berkeley  bar.  The  sidebars  that  accompanied  the  mainbar 
account  were  based  on  interviews  with  victims’  families 
and  hostages,  along  with  a  psychological  profile  of  the 
gunman  and  public  safety  in  and  around  the  UC  Berkeley 
campus. 

For  Government  Reporting  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  won  first  place  for  extensive  coverage  of  local 
issues,  including  environmental  issues,  health  stories 
about  such  problems  as  AIDS,  developments  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  racial  matters. 

In  the  Editorial  Excellence  Contest  conducted  by  the 
William  Allen  White  Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune  won  for  its 
practice  of  naming  names  and  drawing  conclusions.  The 
Tribune  also  won  first  place  for  its  category,  10,000  to 
25,000. 

Other  first-place  winners,  by  circulation  category, 
were:  under  10,000,  the  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial 
Review,  25,001  to  50,000,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald', 
more  than  50,000,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune:  Newspaper 
of  the  Twin  Cities. 

EXTRA  Bilingual  Community  Newspapers,  Chicago, 
won  the  Inland  Press  Association  1991  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Five  Inland  members  were  honored  with  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  first  Distinguished  Service  Awards.  The  awards 
were  instituted  this  year  to  recognize  long-term  service 
and  support  for  the  association.  Four  past  presidents  and 
an  associate  member  were  chosen:  William  (Dal)  Frost, 
president  of  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Co.  news¬ 
print  sales  division,  associate  member  committee;  Robert 
N.  Brown,  chairman  of  Home  News  Enterprises,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind.,  president,  1975;  Byron  C.  Vedder,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Courier,  president  of  Inland, 
1954;  John  R.  Nixon,  president  of  Nixon  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Peru,  Ind.,  president,  1982;  and  Paul  McCue,  genera! 
manager  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Journal  Star 
;  Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  president,  1985. 

The  Inland  Press  Association’s  Front  Page  Contest, 
sponsored  by  Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  announced  its  winners:  under 
10,000,  the  Wheaton  (III.)  Daily  Journal',  10,001-25,000, 
the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic;  25,001-100,000,  the 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  more  than  1()0,000,  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

The  first  Print  Quality  Competition,  designed  to  recog¬ 
nize  outstanding  photo  reproduction,  was  administered  by 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  and  funded  by  the 
Anitec  Image  Corporation  and  U.S.  Printing  Ink.  The 
winners  in  each  circulation  category  and  class  were:  under 


10,000  black  and  white,  Monticello  (Ind.)  Herald  Journal; 
under  10,000  color,  the  Delaware  (Ohio)  Gazette  Co.; 
10,000-20,000  black  and  white,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Da/7y  Jour¬ 
nal;  10,000-20,000  color,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News  Tribune; 
20,000-50,000  black  and  white,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune; 
20,000-50,000  color,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  50,000- 
80,000  black  and  white,  the  Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal 
Register;  50,000-80,000  color,  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  Register;  80,000  and  over  black  and  white,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  80,000  and  over  color,  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle. 

The  Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  the  winners  of  the  1991  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Photo  Journalism  Contest.  The  grand-prize  winner  in 
the  photography  category  was  Chris  Stewart  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  for  “Farewell  Salute,”  which  also 
won  first  place  in  the  news  subclass.  Other  first-place 
winners  are  as  follows:  Sports,  David  Topping,  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Times-Call,  “Ladies  Win  State”;  Feature,  Kent 
Phillips,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Times,  “Backstage”; 
Portrait/Personality,  Chris  Stewart,  “Hard  Time”;  Picto¬ 
rial,  Earl  Richardson,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal, 
“Star-Spangled  Support”;  Illustrative,  Chris  Stewart, 
“The  Eyes  Have  It”;  Picture  Story,  R.  Sennott,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star-Tribune,  “Beyond  the  Colors.” 

In  the  Picture  Use  Category,  the  grand-prize  winner  was 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- Journal  for  “Welcome  Home.” 
Other  first-place  winners  were:  news,  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune,  “The  Moment”;  Sports,  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune,  “Hole  No.  16”;  Feature,  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  “Ode  to  Autumn”;  Lifestyle,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune,  “Patterns  of  the  Season.” 

Agriculture  Awards.  A  four-person  team  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  earned  top  honors  in  the  1991 
Oscars  in  Agriculture  program.  The  Morning  News  team 
won  $1,000  for  their  entry,  “The  Plains:  New  Visions  on 
the  Old  Frontier,”  which  documents  economic  changes 
sweeping  through  the  American  Great  Plains  that  begins 
west  of  Dallas  and  stretches  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
Canadian  border. 

Writers  Thomas  G.  Watts  and  Steven  H.  Lee,  project 
editor  John  Ostick,  and  photographer  Catharine  Krueger 
covered  15,000  miles  of  Plains  highways,  meeting  and 
photographing  over  400  residents  to  develop  their  report. 

Allergy  Awards.  The  American  College  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology  (ACAI)  awarded  $1,000  cash  prize  to 
newspaper  winner  Neil  D.  Rosenberg,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  for  his  article  “Latex  Shock.” 


Saleswoman  of  the  Year.  Carolyn  F.  Vesper,  senior  vice 
president  and  associate  publisher  of  USA  Today,  has  been 
presented  with  the  1991  Saleswomen’s  Advocate  & 
Leader  of  the  Year  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  Professional 
Saleswomen. 

Fourth  Estate  Award.  Peter  Arnett,  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work  correspondent  who  covered  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
from  Baghdad  and  a  former  war  correspondent  with  the 
Associated  Press,  has  received  the  National  Press  Club’s 
Fourth  Estate  Award  for  lifetime  achievement  in  journal¬ 
ism. 
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MetroColor.  Endless  Possibilities. 


Like  the  versatile  kaleidoscope  that  produces  colorful  combinations,  the  Goss 
MetroColor  is  the  press  for  virtually  unlimited  color,  anywhere  you  want  it.  Goss 
stacked  couple  technology,  pioneered  and  perfected  in  the  pressroom,  makes  color 
possible  and  anbrdable.  Because  MetroColor  is  compatible  with  Metroliner, 
Metro-Offset,  and  Headliner  Offeet  presses,  training  press  and  maintenance 
crews  is  easier,  and  startup  time  and  costs  are  reduced.  MetroColor  also  means 
that  the  configuration  you  choose  today  can  be  changed  tomorrow.  MetroColor. 
The  possibilities  are  endless.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  -  The  Americas, 
Rockwell  International.  Phone:  1-708-850-5600.  Fax:  1-708-850-6310. 
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Calculated  confusion 

Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  been 
cited  here  often  as  an  ideal  guarantee  of  international  free  press  and 
free  speech.  Adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
Dec.  10,  1948,  this  document  states: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression,  this 
right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
regardless  of  frontiers.”  That’s  all  it  says,  which  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Since  then  a  document  called  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  has  been  foisted  on  unsuspecting  governments — 
the  United  States  being  one  of  them.  By  coincidence,  it  seems,  it  also 
contains  an  Article  19  which  says  the  same  thing  at  the  beginning  and 
then  proceeds  to  spell  out  “special  duties  and  responsibilities”  under 
which  these  rights  may  be  subject  to  restrictions  “such  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  and  are  necessary.” 

It  is  the  same  old  gobbledegook  that  came  out  of  the  debates  on  the 
New  World  Information  Order  at  the  UNESCO  meetings  less  than  a 
decade  ago.  Article  19  and  Article  20  say  you  can  have  freedom  of 
expression  as  long  as  you  respect  the  rights  or  reputations  of  others, 
protect  national  security  and  public  order  as  well  as  public  health  and 
morals,  prohibit  propaganda  for  war,  avoid  incitement  to  discrimina¬ 
tion,  hostility  or  violence,  etc. 

With  this  language  any  government  so  inclined  can  silence  free 
speech  and  press  under  almost  any  pretext. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  now  has  this  Cove¬ 
nant  before  it  and  is  probably  very  confused.  The  government  origi¬ 
nally  submitted  the  document  to  the  committee  in  1978  and  the  State 
Department  said  flatly  it  conflicts  with  the  Constitution. 

After  13  years  in  mothballs,  the  committee  has  dug  up  the  Cove¬ 
nant  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  which  now  proposes  its 
approval  with  the  reservation  “that  States  party  to  the  Covenant 
should  wherever  possible  refrain  from  imposing  any  restrictions  or 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  rights  recognized  and  protected  by 
the  Covenant,  even  when  such  restrictions  and  limitations  are  per¬ 
missible  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant.” 

What  nonsense!  Harold  Andersen,  chairman  of  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  put  it  like  this  to  the  committee:  “So  the 
government  of  the  United  States  endorses  restrictions  on  individual 
and  news  media  freedom  whenever  a  foreign  government  finds  it  ‘not 
possible’  to  refrain  from  imposing  restrictions.” 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  committee  is  wise  enough  to  see  this  and 
will  not  just  shelve  the  Covenant  but  give  it  the  final  deep  six. 

This  thinking  that  freedom  of  speech  and  press  can  be  guaranteed 
with  just  a  few  restrictions  is  contagious.  The  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  Geneva  is  following  the  same  course,  focusing  on 
“permissible  limitations”  on  freedom  in  spite  of  many  objections. 

Andersen  said:  All  we  need  is  a  Covenant  that  “says  press  and 
public  should  be  free  to  write  and  speak  without  restriction — 
period.” 

Amen! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Why  publish  names  of  those  arrested  on  ‘morals’  charges? 


I’ve  been  a  news  reporter  —  print 
and  broadcast  —  since  my  days  in 
high  school  25  years  ago  and  have 
long  wondered  about  an  industry 
practice  many  take  for  granted,  espe¬ 
cially  in  smaller  newspaper  and 
broadcast  markets. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  editors  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  publish  or 
broadcast  the  names,  addresses,  and 
photographs  of  persons  arrested  on 
so-called  “morals”  charges? 

An  arrest  is  hardly  a  conviction 
and,  even  if  the  accused  should  be 
convicted  later,  why  does  a  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  or  tv  news  operation  have  a 
hand  in  encouraging  vigilantism  and 
harassment  by  readers  or  listeners  or 
viewers? 

1  recently  read  that  a  small-town 
newspaper  in  a  Southern  city  pub¬ 
lished  names,  home  street  addresses, 
and  photographs  of  men  arrested  — 
perhaps  entrapped,  perhaps  not  — 
at  a  highway  rest  stop  for  allegedly 
engaging  in  sexual  activity.  It  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  persons 
arrested  for  allegedly  soliciting  sex 
from  a  prostitute  or  any  similar  “mor¬ 
als”  situation. 

By  publishing  information  that 
leads  readers  or  viewers  to  the 
accused,  the  newspaper  exposes  the 
defendants  to  ridicule,  loss  of 
employment,  verbal  and  physical 
attack,  and  more. 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Marshall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun  has 
72  pages  in  its  first  edition  carrying 
300  ad  columns.  Its  first  press  run  was 
8%,000  copies  augmented  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  run  of  58,000. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
closes  all  of  its  bureaus  in  the  Axis 
countries  because  of  censorship. 
Joseph  Newman,  Tokyo  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Manila  awaiting  orders,  sailed 
for  home  on  Dec.  4. 

*  if  * 

Two  U.S.  newsmen  are  captured 
by  Axis  forces  in  Libya.  Harold 
Denny,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Godfrey  Anderson,  the  Associated 
Press,  are  among  eight  correspon¬ 
dents  taken  to  Rome. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  6,  1941 


We  could  take  it  a  step  further  and 
ask  why  home  addresses  need  ever  be 
disclosed  in  a  crime  story.  Why  not 
use,  “Mr.  Jones  of  the  city’s  East 
Side,”  or  “Mr.  Jones  of  East  Oak 
Street.” 

I  would  like  to  see  a  survey  on 
attitudes  within  the  industry  on  this 
issue.  I  am  curious  about  what  per¬ 
centage  of  reporters  and  editors  feel 
that  the  public’s  need  to  know  defen- 


It  seems  that  all  the  newspaper 
groups,  associations  and  fraternities 
are  piling  on  the  “anti-RBOC  chor¬ 
us.” 

Inland’s  unanimous  vote  to  back 
the  Cooper  Bill  followed  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  president  Charles  Brumback’s 
exhortation,  “It  is  a  question  of 
whether  a  legal  monopoly  will  be 
given  free  rein  to  dominate  telecom¬ 
munications,  or  whether  it  will  be 
made  to  compete  on  a  level  playing 
field”  (E&P,  Oct.  26,  1991). 

Change  that  quote  by  one  word — 
substitute  “print”  for  “telecommuni¬ 
cations” — and  you  have  the  ugly 
reality  of  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  (NPA)  of  1970. 

Whatever  the  feelings  on  the 
Cooper  Bill — I  support  it — it  seems 


dants’  personal  identifying  informa¬ 
tion  outweighs  the  privacy  and  safety 
requirements  of  the  accused. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  re-evaluate 
this  practice. 

Garrett  N.  Glaser 

(Glaser  is  a  reporter  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Lesbian/Gay  Journal¬ 
ists’  Association.) 


embarrassingly  hypocritical  that 
newspapers  whine  about  the  Bell’s 
monopoly  in  selling  information  but 
quietly  ignore  the  even-less-regulated 
government-approved  monopolies  of 
Joint  operating  agreements  under  the 
NPA. 

Newspapers  are  sadly  applying  a 
different  standard  of  ethics  to  the 
RBOC  competitors  than  to  them¬ 
selves.  Can  our  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers — let  alone  legislators — 
ignore  that? 

W.  Edward  Wendover 

(Wendover  is  chair  of  Citizens  for  an 
Independent  Press,  a  national  group 
opposed  to  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
I  tion  Act.) 


Rediscover  America 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
The  Cox  Newspapers 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 


New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
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Different  standards  for  RBOCs 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it... 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
1991-1992  Review  &  Forecast  Issue 
is  an  excellent  course-setter 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Launch  your  1992  promotion  program  by  advertising  in  this  informative 
lead-off  issue,  published  January  4,  1992. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
environment  and  high  readership  for  your  message  to  E&P’s  influential 
audience  .  .  . 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  properties 
during  ’91. 

•  Review  of  industry  trends  and  activities  and  projections  for  1992. 

•  Review  of  production  developments  in  1991  with  projections 
for  1992. 

Start  your  year  on  course.  Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Review  & 
Forecast  Issue  today!  To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 


Deadlines:  Space  —  December  16, 1991  Copy  —  December  20, 1991 

New  York:  212*675»4380  Chicago:  312*641*0041  New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 

San  Francisco:  415*421»7950  Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 
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Strange  bedfellows? 

Former  investigative  reporter  and  antagonist  of  Louisiana 
governor-elect  is  told  he  can  stay  on  as  inspector  general 


By  Gary  Boulard 

A  former  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  can  stay  on 
as  Louisiana's  inspector  general  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  state’s  historic 
gubernatorial  election  between  ex-Ku 
Klux  Klan  Grand  Wizard  David  Duke 
and  former  governor  Edwin 
Edwards,  even  though  Edwards  and 
the  reporter  share  a  rancorous  rela¬ 
tionship  going  back  more  than  20 
years. 

In  the  hours  following  his  surpris¬ 
ing  upset  defeat  of  Duke,  Edwards 
told  reporters  that  his  earlier  offer  to 
keep  one-time  investigative  journalist 
Bill  Lynch  in  his  current  position  is 
still  good,  although  a  spokesman  for 
the  governor  said  no  details  of  the 
offer  had  yet  been  worked  out. 

Lynch,  however,  reiterated  his 
earlier  request  for  assurance  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  an  inde¬ 
pendent  course  as  inspector  general. 
Lynch  has  also  requested  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  offer  with  his  family. 

Edwards  sent  shock  waves  through 
the  Louisiana  political  establishment 
m  October  when  he  announced  that 
Lynch  could  stay  in  his  present  job  if 
he  wanted  to. 

“I  would  give  him  carte  blanche 
and  full  funding  to  operate  his  office 
to  check  out  welfare  abuses,  food 
stamp  abuses,  the  activities  of  the 
governor’s  office,  all  of  my  appoin¬ 
tees,”  Edwards  said,  adding  that  if  his 
offer  to  Lynch  “doesn’t  convince  you 
1  want  to  win,  then  nothing  will.” 

Edwards  also  said  that  he  was 
making  the  offer  public  to  show  his 
committment  to  clean  government, 
even  though  he  said  that  Lynch  “has 
very  little  use  for  me.” 

Lynch,  who  first  began  writing 
critical  stories  about  Edwards  for  the 
now-defunct  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  in  the  early  1970s,  said  Edwards’ 


I  Boulard  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  New  Orleans.) 


offer  “was  a  complete  surprise.  I  had 
no  idea  he  was  going  to  make  such  an 
announcment.” 

Lynch  added,  however,  “Nothing 
should  surprise  me  when  it  comes  to 
Louisiana  politics.” 

Lynch’s  career  on  the  Edwards 
beat  has  seen  such  highlights  as  the 
reporter’s  revelations  of  job-selling 
during  the  governor’s  1971  campaign, 
stories  on  Edwards’  frequent  gam¬ 
bling  trips  to  Las  Vegas  in  the  1970s, 
and  in-depth  reports  on  Edwards’ 
involvement  in  a  hospital  stock  pur¬ 
chasing  deal  in  the  early  1980s,  a  deal 
that  led  to  a  federal  indictment  of 
Edwards  on  fraud  and  racketeering 
charges  in  1985  and  1986. 

For  his  part,  Edwards  retaliated 
against  Lynch  by  pushing  through  the 
Legislature  in  the  late  1970s  a  bill 
allowing  courts  to  award  punitive 
damages,  instead  of  demonstrative 
damages,  in  libel  cases.  Even  though 
the  law  was  eventually  repealed,  it 
quickly  became  known  in  Baton 
Rouge  as  the  “anti-Lynch  law,”  and 
even  the  “lynch  Bill  Lynch  bill.” 


Edwards  even  sought  to  isolate 
Lynch  by  ignoring  him  at  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  excluding  him  from 
interviews  and  exclusives  granted  to 
other  reporters.  Edwards  also  once 
called  Lynch  a  liar  and  accused  him  of 
“making  up  stories,”  adding  that  he 
never  considered  the  reporter  to  be  a 
“member  of  the  legitimate  press.” 

According  to  author  John  Magin- 
nis.  in  his  autobiography  of  Edwards, 
Lynch  was  “the  one  reporter 
Edwards  did  not  even  pretend  to 
like  .  .  .  .  ” 

When  Edwards  thought  that  Lynch 


gave  gentler  press  coverage  to  former 
Republican  Governor  David  Treen  in 
the  early  1980s,  he  commented,  “1 
finally  figured  out  that  Bill  Lynch  is  a 
latent  ass  kisser.  He’s  just  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  right  ass  to  kiss.” 

Lynch  may  have  gotten  the  last 
laugh  in  1987,  after  Republican  Buddy 
Roemer  won  the  statehouse  and 
asked  Lynch  to  become  Louisiana’s 
inspector  general  as  part  of  a  larger 
Roemer  effort  to  “clean  up  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  halls  of  power”  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Lynch  accepted  the  offer  and  began 
almost  immediately  to  ferret  out 
fraud,  waste,  and  corruption,  investi¬ 
gating,  among  other  things,  misman¬ 
agement  at  a  state  university  and  pay¬ 
roll  irregularities  at  the  state’s  racing 
commission. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the 
Edwards-Duke  race  that  Lynch 
emerged  as  a  political  issue.  Because 
many  voters  in  Louisiana  view 
Edwards  as  a  scandal-ridden  politi¬ 
cian  with  a  penchant  for  making 
unsavory  deals,  the  former  governor 


was  said  to  be  in  great  need  of  good 
government  supporters  who  might  tip 
a  close  election  in  Edwards’  favor. 

In  a  statewide  television  debate  just 
days  before  the  election,  Edwards 
renewed  his  offer,  noting  that  Lynch 
has  “done  everything  he  can  to  undo 
me,  to  damage  my  reputation  and  to 
write  bad  articles  about  me  ...  .  But 
I’m  so  concerned  about  the  concerns 
that  a  few  people  have  about  me  that  I 
have  announced,  and  1  will  say  it 
again,  if  he  wants  to  stay  on  as  inspec¬ 
tor  general,  he’s  welcome.” 

{See  BEDFELLOWS  on  page  41) 


“I  finally  figured  out  that  Bill  Lynch  is  a  latent  ass 
kisser.  He’s  just  been  waiting  for  the  right  ass  to 
kiss.” 
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Reporter  sues  former  employer 


Ex-Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter  who  was  invoived  in  City  Haii 
romance  ciaims  newspaper  fired  him  because  of  politicai  pressure 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Former  Chicago  Sun-Times  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  Ray  Hanania  is  suing  the 
newspaper,  claiming  it  fired  him 
because  of  political  pressure  from 
Chicago  City  Hall. 

In  a  suit  seeking  $30,000  in  actual 
and  $2  million  in  punitive  damages, 
Hanania  also  claims  that  he  was 
defamed  by  an  interview  Sun-Times 
editor  and  senior  vice  president  Den¬ 
nis  A.  Britton  gave  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Hanania  contends  in  the  suit  that 
the  comments  by  Britton,  who  is 
named  along  with  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Inc.  and  its  parent  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Co.  as  a  defendant,  falsely 
accused  Hanania  of  “a  want  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity.” 

“The  statements  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  [Hanania]  in  his 
good  name,  business  and  profession 
and  to  prevent  [him]  from  obtaining  a 
further  position  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism,”  the  suit  states. 


“This  lawsuit  is  frivolous  and 
absolutely  without  merit,”  Sun- 
Times  spokeswoman  Judith  Horak 
said. 

Horak  also  denied  Hanania's  con¬ 
tention  that  he  was  fired  because  of 
pressure  from  the  Daley  administra¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  absolutely  not  the  case,” 
Horak  said.  “There  was  no  pres¬ 
sure.” 

In  his  suit,  filed  Nov.  20  in  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  Hanania  said 
that  during  a  meeting  with  Britton  and 
assistant  managing  editor/metro 
Steve  Huntley,  “Hanania  was  told 
that  the  newspaper  was  in  a  vulner¬ 
able  position,  that  his  friendship  with 
Santos  compromised  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  integrity,  and  that  the  Daley 
administration  had  put  pressure  on 
the  paper  and  threatened  its  distribu¬ 
tion  system.” 

Daley  administration  aides,  and  the 
mayor  himself,  have  also  denied  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  the  paper. 

The  suit  contends  that  Hanania  was 


“This  lawsuit  is  frivolous  and  absolutely  without 
merit,”  Sun-Times  spokeswoman  Judith  Horak  said. 


The  dispute  arises  from  Hanania’s  1 
Nov.  1  departure  from  the  Sun-Times 
following  published  reports  of  accu¬ 
sations  that  he  had  guided  Chicago 
city  Treasurer  Miriam  Santos  in  her 
recent  feud  with  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley  (E&P,  Nov.  9). 

Hanania  had  covered  City  Hall  for 
more  than  five  years,  but  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  political  beat  in  1990 
soon  after  he  had  told  the  newspaper 
that  a  romance  was  developing 
between  him  and  Treasurer  Santos. 

The  issue  of  that  romance,  and 
what  Hanania  says  is  a  continuing 
friendship,  set  off  a  debate  about 
political  pressure  and  journalistic 
ethics  when  Santos  publicly  split  with 
the  mayor  in  a  dispute  this  autumn, 
and  rumors  of  Hanania’s  involvement 
spread  through  City  Hall. 

In  his  suit  Hanania  maintains  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
newspaper,  a  contention  Sun-Times 
officials  dispute. 


wrongly  discharged  because  the 
paper  violated  “an  implied  covenant 
of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing”  by 
injuring  the  reporter’s  personal  and 
professional  reputation. 

A  separate  challenge  to  the  alleged 
wrongful  discharge  is  being  pursued 
by  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 

Hanania  was  defamed,  the  suit 
argues,  by  two  statements  attributed 
to  Britton  in  a  story  by  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter  John  Kass. 

“1  think  it  is  improper  for  any  jour¬ 
nalist  to  give  advice  to  any  political 
candidate,  particularly  those  that  are 
covered  by  the  journalist,”  Britton 
was  quoted  as  saying.  “Our  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  report  the  news,  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  news,  and  when  we  cross 
that  line,  it  puts  in  jeopardy  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  news  reporting.” 

“These  statements  made  by  Brit¬ 
ton  defame  Ray  and  his  professional¬ 
ism,”  Hanania’s  attorney,  Jerome  H. 
Torshen,  said.  “The  net  effect  of  all 


this  really  is  to  destroy  him  profes¬ 
sionally.” 

In  an  interview,  Hanania,  38,  said 
he  felt  that  he  had  to  file  the  lawsuit, 
“hoping  this  can  restore  my  image.” 

The  Sun-Times,  he  said,  “pretty 
much  destroyed  any  hope  I’ve  had  of 
trying  to  establish  a  journalism 
career.  It’s  been  three  weeks  [since 
the  departure]  and  nobody’s  been 
beating  my  door  down  to  offer  a 
reporting  job.” 


Texas  judge  says 
executions  should 
be  televised 

A  Texas  judge  said  executions 
should  be  televised  as  a  means  of 
publicizing  the  effects  of  punishment. 

The  only  reason  given  by  govern¬ 
ment  against  televising  executions  is 
that  they  could  make  for  “unpleasant, 
and  even  gruesome  viewing,”  said 
Judge  Sam  Johnson  of  the  Fifth  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  can  be 
solved  by  simply  using  the  remote 
control  to  switch  channels  or  turn  off 
the  set,  he  continued. 

Johnson  spoke  at  the  second 
national  assembly  held  by  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Foundation  of 
Texas  (FOIFT)  in  Austin. 

“If  we  agree  to  continue  to  hon¬ 
estly  assert  that  executions  deter 
crime,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  they  actually  do  so,”  the 
jurist  commented.  “Televising 
executions  would  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Individuals  who  need  deter¬ 
rence  are  not  made  aware  that  execu¬ 
tions  take  place  on  a  regular  basis.” 

Johnson  asserted  that  tv  journalists 
should  be  able  to  air  executions 
openly  “so  the  public  can  learn  how 
capital  punishment  is  conducted  and 
will  be  encouraged  to  question  why.” 

The  issue  of  filming  executions  was 
raised  recently  at  San  Quentin  Prison 
in  California,  where  the  warden  has 
banned  television  and  still  cameras. 
The  request  for  tv  coverage  was  made 
by  KQED-TV  in  San  Francisco  with 
the  support  of  several  newspaper  and 
broadcast  organizations. 

Johnson  also  suggested  in  his  talk 
that  the  United  States  might  well  take 

(See  EXECUTIONS  on  page  41) 
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Taking  an  opinion  too  far? 

Editor’s  revealing  of  Jurors’  names  following  a  verdict  he 
disagreed  with  leads  to  racial  incidents  in  Kansas  town 


By  Tony  Case 

Jurors  in  Kansas  who  acquitted  a 
man  in  a  shooting  case  claim  they 
have  been  harassed  since  the  Garden 
City  Telegram  published  their  names 
in  an  editorial. 

In  the  Oct.  24  piece,  editor  and 
publisher  Jim  Bloom  called  the  ver¬ 
dict  an  “outrageous  decision,”  and 
implored  the  jurors  to  “explain  their 
reasoning”  to  the  community. 

“Call  them.  Write  them.  Respect 
their  rights,  respect  their  integrity, 
respect  their  judgment.  But  ask  them 
to  explain,”  wrote  Bloom.  “It  is  fair 
for  anyone  to  ask,  in  a  civil  manner, 
what  the  jury  discussed.” 

The  jury  found  Garden  City  Com¬ 
munity  College  student  Richard 
Queener  not  guilty  of  aggravated  bat¬ 
tery  in  the  May  shooting  of  fellow 
student  Chad  Dew,  who  subsequently 
spent  several  weeks  in  a  coma  and  is 
currently  undergoing  rehabilitation. 


charged  that  it  would  discourage  peo¬ 
ple  from  wanting  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

“1  think  we’ll  be  feeling  the  reper¬ 
cussions  from  this  for  a  long  time  to 
come,”  she  said. 

Jurgens  reported  that,  of  the  jurors 
he  was  able  to  contact,  two  declined 
comment  and  two  others  said  they 
had  not  received  any  calls. 

One  woman  said  she  had  actually 
received  supportive  calls,  some  of 
which  were  critical  of  the  editorial. 

District  Judge  Phillip  C.  Vieux  was 
also  incensed  by  the  editorial.  He  told 
Jurgens  that  Bloom  had  “really 
started  something”  by  writing  it. 

In  his  regular  column,  six  days  after 
the  editorial  had  been  published. 
Bloom  apologized  for  subjecting  the 
jurors  to  any  harassment. 

“I  truly  had  no  idea  that  I  would 
fuel  racial  tensions  and  create  an 
unfortunate  and  unwanted  split 
between  Hispanics  and  Anglos  in  this 


Editor-publisher  Bloom  told  E&P  that  the  jurors 
“should  be  held  accountable  for  the  decisions  they 
reach,”  and  that  publishing  the  editorial  was  “within 
my  rights,  within  the  law,  and  within  ethical  bounds.” 


Queener  had  maintained  that  the 
shooting  was  an  accident,  and  the  jury 
concurred  there  was  reasonable 
doubt  he  deliberately  intended  to 
injure  Dew. 

Apparently,  the  public  dissent 
Bloom  encouraged  in  his  editorial  has 
caused  some  damage  of  its  own. 

Alleged  incidents  of  harassment 
against  the  jurors  were  detailed  in  a 
story  by  Telegram  reporter  Dwight 
Jurgens,  who  had  covered  the  trial. 

Some  of  the  jabs  were  racially  moti¬ 
vated,  Jurgens  reported;  half  of  the 
six  men  and  six  women  jurors  are 
Hispanic. 

One  juror  related  that  a  caller 
“wanted  to  know  how  many  Mexi¬ 
cans  served  on  the  jury,  and  if  I 
thought  they  were  smart  enough  to 
comprehend  what  was  going  on. 

“[The  caller  said],  because  of  me, 
there  was  a  guilty  man  walking  the 
streets,  and  I  should  go  back  where  I 
came  from.” 

She  called  Bloom’s  decision  to 
publish  the  editorial  “stupid,”  and 


community,”  he  wrote. 

Bloom  conceded  that  many  Tele¬ 
gram  readers  had  questioned  his 
intent,  professional  judgment,  per¬ 
sonal  credibility,  and  racial  biases 
because  of  the  piece. 

He  told  E&P  that  the  jurors 
“should  be  held  accountable  for  the 
decisions  they  reach,”  and  that  pub¬ 
lishing  the  editorial  was  “within  my 
rights,  within  the  law,  and  within  ethi¬ 
cal  bounds.” 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that 
naming  the  jurors  in  the  editorial  was 
a  “mistake,”  admitting  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  listed  the  names 
immediately  after  jury  selection. 

Furthermore,  Bloom  blasted  the 
newspaper  industry’s  practice  of 
granting  anonymity  to  jurors,  noting 
that  if  papers  withheld  the  names  of 
other  individuals  charged  with  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  —  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  for  example  —  readers  would 
be  “outraged.” 

Some  have  criticized  Bloom  for 
writing  about  a  process  he  did  not 


witness  firsthand. 

One  juror  maintained,  “Had  I  seen 
him  at  the  trial,  I  might  have  under¬ 
stood  he  had  some  basis  for  what  he 
was  feeling,  but  I  didn’t  see  him  there 
and  that’s  the  thing  that  really  got  me. 
You  had  to  be  there  from  the  start, 
really,  to  hear  all  the  witnesses  and 
really  understand,  fully,  the  type  of 
things  we  were  given  to  listen  to  and 
base  our  decision  on.” 

Bloom  addressed  the  excoriation, 
writing  in  his  column,  “[Readers] 
have  wondered  how  I  could  question 
the  jury’s  verdict  without  having  sat 
through  the  trial  or  heard  the  evidence 
directly.  I  appreciate  their  views  and 
respect  their  opinions  .... 

“I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  if  I 
ever  find  myself  staring  down  the 
business  end  of  a  gun  barrel,  I  hope 
that  a  jury  of  my  peers  will  hold  the 
person  pointing  the  gun  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
And  I  don’t  have  to  sit  through  one 
minute  of  a  trial  to  draw  that  conclu- 


Knight-Ridder 
grant  helps 
Dow  fund 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund 
has  approved  support  for  a  record 
number  of  high  school  journalism 
workshops  for  minority  students  next 
summer,  largely  because  of  a  prom¬ 
ised  $28,500  grant  from  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  of  Miami. 

The  Newspaper  Fund’s  board  of 
directors  voted  to  award  $121,800  in 
grants  to  34  workshops  that  will  enroll 
more  than  600  students.  Pledges  from 
226  individual  newspapers  directly  to 
the  programs  will  bring  an  additional 
$372,000  to  the  34  workshops. 

In  1991,  the  Fund  supported  27 
summer  workshops  with  $93,300  in 
grants  for  420  students;  newspaper 
support  for  the  1991  programs  totaled 
$260,000. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
group  has  provided  a  grant  to  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Seven  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  as  sponsors  of 
workshops  in  their  communities  and 
the  Newspaper  Fund  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  workshops. 
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Campaign  coverage  lessons  for  the  media 

Second  Harvard  report  further  dissects  press  coverage 
of  political  campaigns;  offers  advice  for  improvement 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Like  the  chicken  and  the  egg,  there  is  the  question  of 
which  came  first:  the  overemphasis  of  “manufactured 
news”  by  media  covering  political  campaigns;  or  the 
political  campaigns  manufacturing  events  so  they  will  get 
covered  by  the  media. 

Both  are  part  of  the  triangle  —  the  public  is  the  third 
leg  —  that  shapes  the  nature  of  political  campaigns, 
according  to  a  new  study  of  campaign  coverage  by 
researchers  at  the  Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University. 

The  project,  “Campaign  Lessons  for  ’92,”  is  based  on 
the  theories  of  educator  Sissela  Bok,  who  “concluded  that 
there  are  three  ‘vicious  circles’  at  play  in  any  campaign: 
the  people,  the  politicians  and  the  press.  Since  these  are 
‘dynamic  systems,  not  static  ones,’  she  believed  that,  if 
any  one  of  them  could  be  changed  for  the  better,  the  other 
two  would  be  similarly  affected,”  wrote  Marvin  Kalb, 
director  of  the  center. 


See  this  month's  "The  New  Curmudgeon"  column  by  Tom 
Winship  on  Page  13  for  more  about  the  report's  suggestions. 


The  latest  report  is  the  second  of  two  examining  the 
electorial  process  and  the  role  of  the  press.  The  first 
report,  “Nine  Sundays:  A  proposal  for  better  presidential 
campaign  coverage,”  outlined  suggestions  for  national 
candidate  debates  and  interviews  (E&P,  Sept.  14,  P.  18). 

“If  a  single  overriding  theme  emerges  from  this  [second] 
work,  it  is  a  concern  that  campaigns  have  become  distant 
from  the  concerns  of  voters,  that  a  ‘disconnect’  has  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  electorate  and  their  prospective 
leaders  —  that  Journalism,  rather  than  bridging  the  gap, 
has  helped  create  and  sustain  it,”  Kalb  wrote  in  the 
report’s  executive  summary. 

The  basic  problems  with  campaign  coverage,  according 
to  the  report,  include: 

•  “The  press  has  generally  adopted  too  much  of  an 
insider’s  approach  to  its  campaign  coverage.  The  insider’s 
perspective  is  rooted  in  an  overemphasis  on  the  most 
obvious  and  enticing  part  of  the  campaign:  the  ‘horse¬ 
race’  drama  of  which  candidate  is  ahead  and  who  is  likely 
to  win.  Horse-race  coverage  leads  to  more  stories  about 
campaign  strategy  than  about  substance.” 

•  “The  emphasis  on  political  strategy  over  substance 
has  allowed  political  advertising  to  supplant  reporting  as 
the  most  important  vehicle  for  transmitting  policy  infor¬ 
mation  to  voters. 

“Candidates  take  advantage  of  the  paucity  of  issue- 
based  coverage  to  proffer  what  amounts  to  their  own 
versions  of  news,  in  the  form  of  a  burgeoning  volume  of 
political  ads  in  prime-time  television.” 

•  “The  production  demands  of  television,  which  place 
a  premium  on  symbolic  visual  elements  and  powerful 
emotional  moments,  have  come  to  dictate  the  daily  activi¬ 


ties  of  presidential  candidates  and  to  drive  out  the 
extended  explanation  of  issue  positions.” 

•  “Reporters  have  responded  to  this  development  with 
an  ill-advised  new  form  of  reportage,  a  kind  of  ‘theater 
criticism’  about  the  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of 
event  staging  ....  The  economics  and  logistics  of  the 
news  business  make  it  difficult  to  undertake  and  gain 
attention  for  enterprising,  research-based  stories.” 

•  “Television,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  individual  can¬ 
didate  and  his  or  her  skills  in  projecting  a  message,  has 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  political  parties  as  organized 
screening  mechanisms  and  abetted  the  rise  of  a  personal¬ 
ity-based  politics  which  tends  to  diminish  the  discussion  of 
issues  ....  As  a  result,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
stories  about  ‘character,’  ‘gaffes,’  and  ‘scandal,’  at  the 
expense  of  issue-based  stories  which  might,  if  done 
clearly,  help  link  public  policy  to  the  lives  of  voters.” 

The  body  of  the  report,  prepared  by  Ellen  Hume,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  center,  noted  that  Journalists  see  politi¬ 
cal  coverage  has  having  a  twofold  mission:  “most  feel  they 
must  report  on  the  activities  of  the  candidates’  ”  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  ads  and  other  “manufactured  news” 
because  that  is  the  political  news  of  the  day;  yet  they  also 
feel  they  must  tell  the  voters  what  is  really  going  on  behind 
the  scenes. 

“However  well-intentioned  or  well-grounded  in  tradi¬ 
tion  and  ethics,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  neither 
mission  is  being  conducted  effectively  in  contemporary 
campaign  coverage.  Instead  of  successfully  analyzing  the 
distorted  or  empty  images  of  the  campaigns,  the  press  in 
1988  unintentionally  legitimized  them,”  Hume  wrote. 

“Instead  of  being  appreciated  for  representing  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  however,  the  press  in  1988  alienated  its  own 
constituency;  the  voters-readers-viewers  felt  that  they 
had  seen  a  rude,  elite  group  with  its  own  agenda,  ‘tearing 
down’  the  candidate  in  a  gladiator  showdown,”  according 
to  the  report. 

“The  Campaign  Lessons  for  ’92  project  team  believes 
that  the  press  can  make  significant  improvements  in  both 
areas  by  rethinking  the  way  it  covers  the  electoral  pro¬ 
cess,”  the  study  suggested.  “If  voters  believe  that  the 
press  is  on  their  side,  rather  than  acting  as  some  pugna¬ 
cious,  untouchable  elite  that  is  manipulating  them  as  cyni¬ 
cally  as  the  politicians  are,  then  political  coverage  can  be 
more  rewarding  for  all  concerned. 

“The  press  can  strengthen  its  own  audience  appeal  by 
more  effectively  offering  the  information  voters  need  to 
make  informed  choices,  providing  incentives  for  candi¬ 
dates  to  address  tough  issues,  and  by  balancing  the  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  campaigns  with  fair  and  accurate  depic¬ 
tions  of  the  choices  at  hand. 

“News  organizations  can  enhance  the  credibility  of  the 
press,  the  politicians  and  the  political  process  itself  by 
providing  news  that  is  connected  not  Just  to  the  real 
options  at  stake  but  to  the  challenge  of  governing  after  the 
election  is  over.” 

The  Harvard  study,  however,  did  not  criticize  only  the 
campaign  coverage  but  also  offered  suggestions  for 
improved  coverage. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 


Retooling  presidential  election  coverage 

Ever  since  news  organizations  laid  their  collective  egg  on  ideas,  values  and  concerns  not  so  much  of  the  press  but 
in  the  1988  presidential  election,  the  second-guessers  have  those  of  voters.  This  initial  agenda  could  help  discourage 
had  a  field  day  lecturing  the  press  on  how  it  should  retool  overattention  to  the  “manufactured”  news  as  the  cam- 
their  political  coverage.  paign  moves  along. 

The  latest  batch  of  ideas  comes  from  Harvard’s  Ken-  •  Take  senior  reporters  offthe  campaign  plane,  leaving 
nedy  School  of  Government,  more  specifically  the  Joan  the  day-to-day  spot  coverage  to  “pools,”  photos  and 

Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  audio  from  the  traveling  campaign.  This  would  release  the 
Public  Policy.  “bigfoot”  reporters  to  do  the  serious  research-based  jour- 

Its  report,  “Campaign  Lessons  for  ’92”,  has  grand  nalism,  so  often  ignored  until  it  is  too  late, 
academic-media-foundation  trappings,  crafted  by  working  •  Use  and  reuse  profiles  and  “issues”  pieces  tied  to 
and  former  journalists  and  funded  by  the  Markle  Founda-  voters’  concerns  —  emphasis  on  repetition, 
tion  and  the  National  Education  Association.  •  Refuse  to  use  photo  ops  and  sound  bites  unless  the 

The  document  is  a  little  preachy  but  deserves  attention  candidate  fleshes  them  out  or  the  press  puts  them  in 
because  coverage  of  the  1992  election  campaign  has  context  by  enterprise  reporting, 
begun,  and  because  almost  all  the  suggestions  are  solid  •  Take  advantage  of  today’s  technology  and  databases 
and  doable,  if  not  exactly  brand  new  ideas.  to  track  more  closely  voting  records,  past  statements  on 

The  Harvard  folks  give  credit  to  Sissela  Bok,  the  elo-  issues,  and  campaign  finances, 

quent  ethnicist,  for  the  concept  on  which  this  three-year  •  Cease  quoting  the  paid  propagandists  unless  they  say 
project  was  based.  something  that  makes  legitimate  news. 

The  Bok  thesis:  “There  are  three  ‘vicious  circles’  at  •  Prevent  horse-race  polls  from  dominating  coverage 
play  in  any  political  campaign;  the  people,  the  politicians,  as  they  did  in  ’88.  Instead  use  polls  to  update  voters’ 
and  the  press  ....  If  any  of  these  three  systems  could  be  changing  views  throughout  a  campaign  and  to  set  the  news 
changed  for  the  better,  the  other  two  would  be  similarly  organization’s  coverage  plan. 

affected,”  explains  Marvin  Kalb,  Barone  Center  chief.  •  In  debates,  let  voters,  not  reporters,  ask  the  questions 
Bok’s  ultimate  motive:  Who  knows,  a  press  more  attuned  through  a  moderator,  and  let  the  voters,  readers  and 
to  the  voting  public  just  might  entice  more  people  to  the  viewers  decide  who  has  “won”  the  debate, 
polls.  •  Curb  the  current  practice  of  jumping  all  over  a  candi- 

The  report  is  primarily  the  work  of  Ellen  Hume,  former  date  for  gaffes  that  do  not  signify  anything  but  campaign 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  and  exhaustion. 

executive  director  of  the  Shorenstein  Center;  John  Ellis,  •  Keep  up  the  good  work  of  the  ’88  campaign  and 
former  NBC  political  analyst  and  nephew  of  the  president;  improve  the  tracking  of  facts  and  the  distortions  in  politi- 
Carter  Wilkie,  researcher  and  writer,  with  an  editing  assist  cal  ads.  An  advertising  pro,  instead  of  a  reporter,  might  do 
from  Marvin  Kalb.  The  fingerprints  of  David  Broder,  the  an  even  more  precise  analysis  of  this  campaign  advertising 
industry’s  high  priest  of  political  reporting,  are  also  all  deviltry. 

over  this  research.  •  Give  rumors  a  good  leaving  alone.  “The  standard 

The  theme:  “If  a  single  overriding  theme  emerges  from  would  be,  as  it  once  was,  that  unverified  rumors  don’t  get 

this  work,  it  is  a  concern  that  campaigns  have  become  published  or  broadcast.  Journalists  can  turn  the  tables  on 

distant  from  the  concerns  of  voters;  that  a  ‘disconnect’  has  the  rumormongers  by  identifying  them  whenever  possible 

developed  between  the  electorate  and  their  prospective  and  consulting  with  each  other,”  says  the  Barone  Center 

leaders,  and  that  journalism,  rather  than  bridging  that  gap,  report. 

has  helped  create  and  sustain  it.  The  belief  that  voters  are  There,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  a  pretty  solid  white  line 
in  some  ways  alienated  from  the  campaign  process  is  a  to  follow  down  the  campaign  road, 
profoundly  serious  charge  in  a  democracy.”  Let  me  pile  on  a  couple  of  my  own  biases. 

Change  comes  so  hard  in  our  business  and  the  stakes  are  Print  the  names  of  every  single  contributor  of  $100  or 
so  vital  to  us  and  to  the  electoral  process  that  the  study’s  more  to  presidential  and  gubernatorial  candidates,  even  if 
recommendation  deserves  repeating  again  and  again,  it  takes  a  month  to  run  them.  Names,  names,  names.  What 
News  organizations  should:  better  way  to  track  an  elected  official’s  subsequent  politi- 

•  Establish  a  baseline  agenda  to  monitor  relevance  and  cal  actions? 
balance  in  the  news  coverage.  This  agenda  would  be  based  Then  the  spin  doctors:  They  have  had  it  too  easy  with 

the  press.  While  they  get  too  much  self-serving  ink  at 
(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journal-  crucial  moments  in  a  campaign,  they  should  be  covered  as 
ists  in  Reston,  Va.,  after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston  a  beat  —  their  staffing,  techniques  and  budgets  —  just  as 
Globe.  His  column  appears  monthly.)  (See  CURMUDGEON  on  page  30/ 
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Maxwell  empire  in  turmoil 

Late  publisher’s  sons  resign;  stock  trading  halted 


Trading  was  halted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  of  two  of  the  late 
Robert  Maxwell’s  companies  until  his 
family  can  clarify  their  financial  posi¬ 
tion. 

At  the  request  of  the  family,  the 
exchange  temporarily  halted  trading 
Dec.  2  in  Maxwell  Communication 
Corp.  PLC  (MCC)  and  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers  PLC  (MGN),  the  pub¬ 
licly  traded  companies  in  which  Max¬ 
well  held  a  controlling  interest. 

A  day  later.  Maxwell’s  sons  Kevin 
and  Ian  resigned  their  positions  with 
MCC  and  its  related  companies  “in 
light  of  increasing  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est.” 

Through  a  complex  maze  of  private 
companies,  the  family  controls 
majorities  of  MCC  and  MGN.  The 
sons  took  over  their  father’s  interna¬ 
tional  media  empire  after  his  body 
was  found  floating  off  the  Canary 
Islands  Nov.  5. 

The  latest  trading  suspension  fol¬ 
lowed  a  two-day  halt  in  November. 


Prices  of  the  stocks  have  shifted 
widely  since  the  death,  dropping 
steeply  for  MCC  as  a  result  of  huge 
debt  problems.  MGN  prices,  after 
first  plunging,  rose  on  rumors  of  a 
takeover. 

Suspension  of  trading  is  designed  to 
prevent  wild  price  fluctuations  and  to 
give  investors  time  to  react  to  events 
impacting  a  company’s  stock. 

Kevin  Maxwell,  in  a  statement  with 
his  resignation,  assured  MCC’s  board 
and  shareholders  that  his  loyalty  to 
his  father  would  not  interfere  with 
investigations  into  the  company. 

Swiss  Bank  Corp.,  a  creditor  to 
MCC,  has  called  for  an  investigation 
by  Britain’s  serious  fraud  office  after 
the  bank  had  accused  a  private  Max¬ 
well  company  of  defaulting  on  a  $98 
million  obligation. 

Kevin  stepped  down  as  MCC  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive,  and  Ian 
resigned  as  a  director.  They  also  relin¬ 
quished  positions  at  MCC  subsidiar¬ 
ies  and  joint  ventures. 


Deputy  chairman  Peter  Laister 
took  over  as  chairman  and  David 
Shaffer,  chief  operation  officer  and 
president  of  the  U.S.  publishing 
house  Macmillan  Inc.,  was  named 
MCC’s  group  managing  director. 

In  other  developments,  about  25 
banks  have  agreed  to  allow  the  com¬ 
panies  time  to  propose  solutions  to 
the  accelerating  debt  crisis  in  the 
family-controlled  publishing  empire. 
Maxwell  Communication  alone  owes 
more  than  S2  billion. 

A  steering  committee  of  at  least  five 
banks  will  be  headed  by  National 
Westminster  Bank,  the  biggest  credi¬ 
tor. 

The  family  privately  owns  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  once  the  largest 
U.S.  daily  and  now  the  seventh 
largest,  since  Robert  Maxwell  ac¬ 
quired  it  from  Tribune  Co.  in  March 
1991.  Kevin  Maxwell  remains  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher. 

The  crisis  started  when  Swiss  Bank 
(See  MAXWELL  on  page  39) 


UPl  drafts  plan  for  Its  future 

‘Operation  Even  Keel’  calls  for  a  51%  cut  in  staff 
and  a  paring  down  of  domestic  coverage  to  16  states 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
drafted  a  business  plan  for  its  future 
operations  that  is  “based  on  the  cold, 
hard  realities  of  the  marketplace.” 

A  draft  of  Operation  Even  Keel,  as 
the  plan  is  called,  calls  for  a  5 1%  cut  in 
staff,  a  63%  reduction  in  rents,  a  41% 
cut  in  communications  costs,  and  the 
paring  down  of  domestic  coverage  to 
16  states. 

The  plan  is  designed  so  it  is  not 
dependent  on  the  infusion  of  cash 
from  a  new  owner  or  owners.  Rather, 
its  goal  is  to  allow  UPl  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

“UPI  will  never  again  be  the  news 
agency  it  once  was.  It  will  be  smaller. 
It  will  be  more  focused.  It  will  not 
seek  to  compete  across  the  board  with 
AP  [the  Associated  Press].  But,  for 
the  first  time  in  decades,  UPI  will  be 
financially  self-sustaining,  and  it  will 
generate  news  and  information  prod¬ 
ucts  of  recognized  value  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  according  to  a  draft  of  the 
plan,  a  copy  of  which  was  acquired  by 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  plan  noted  an  irony  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  UPI  situation:  “On  the  one  hand, 
never,  except  perhaps  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  long,  distinguished  84-year 
history,  has  UPl  been  smaller, 
weaker,  closer  to  the  edge  of  extinc¬ 
tion. 

“In  terms  of  revenues,  it  is  today 
just  over  one-fourth  the  size  it  was  a 
decade  ago,  about  half  the  size  it  was 
when  Infotechnology  assumed  own¬ 
ership  in  February  of  1988.  UPl  today 
has  about  a  third  the  number  of  clients 
and  a  fourth  the  number  of  employees 
it  had  at  its  zenith.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  in  many  decades  has  UPl  been 
better  positioned  to  operate  on  a  self- 
sustaining  financial  basis." 

According  to  the  plan:  “UPI's 
worldwide  dollar-paid  staff  has 
already  been  reduced  in  the  past  year 
by  49%,  from  593  in  November  1990 
to  300  in  November  1991.  The  cover¬ 
age/personnel  initiatives  detailed 
here,  when  fully  implemented,  will 
result  in  a  5 1  %  reduction  of  U  PI  staff, 
from  593  on  Nov.  1,  1990,  to  290  on 


Jan.  I,  1992.  The  company's  annual 
personnel  costs  will  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  $25.7  million,  or  67%,  from 
$38.4  million  on  Nov.  I,  I990,to$l2.7 
million  on  Jan.  I,  1992.  UPl  manage¬ 
ment  estimates  that  only  $0.3  million 
of  these  savings  will  be  offset  by 
increased  stringer  and  other  coverage 
costs.” 

Plans  also  call  for  annual  rents  to 
fall  63%  from  $5.1  million  to  $1 .9  mil¬ 
lion,  and  for  communications  costs  to 
be  reduced  41%,  from  $12.4  million  to 
$7.3  million. 

In  a  recent  staff  meeting,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Pieter  VanBennekom 
told  Unipressers  that  he  was  no 
longer  actively  seeking  a  buyer  for  the 
entire  wire  service. 

A  recent  attempt  by  London  man¬ 
agers  to  effect  a  buyout  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  Robert  Goldner,  vice 
president  for  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  and  the  resignation  of 
London  bureau  manager  Jack  Reed. 

“Bob  and  1  had  embarked  upon  an 
attempt  to  facilitate  a  management 
(See  UP!  on  pope  35) 
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Outside  editors  critique  Honoluiu  daiiies 

Citizens’  group  brings  in  retired  mainiand  editors  to  assess  papers; 
/oca/  editors  rebut  criticisms,  defend  their  news  products 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  critique  of  the  two  Honolulu  dai¬ 
lies,  including  an  assessment  by  four 
retired  mainland  editors,  has  drawn 
strong  rebuttals  from  the  newspapers’ 
editors. 

Sponsored  by  a  group  calling  itself 
the  Honolulu  Community-Media 
Council  (HCMC),  the  report  credits 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin  with  “improving 
markedly  since  pre-World  War  1 1 
days,”  but  the  overall  assessment  is 
largely  negative. 

Gannett  owns  the  Star-Bulletin  and 
Persis  Corp.  owns  the  Advertiser  but 
their  business  operations  are  part  of  a 
joint  operating  agreement  controlled 
by  Gannett. 

The  council  concluded  that  the 
papers  “still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  they  become  nationally  re¬ 
spected  dailies  of  superior  quality, 
matching  Honolulu's  aspirations  to 
become  the  economic  and  cultural 
hub  of  the  Pacific.” 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
daiiies  widen  their  newsholes  with 
more  national,  business  and  foreign 
news,  ban  advertising  from  the  op-ed 
pages,  establish  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  improve  print  design 
and  quality. 

The  45-member  council  is  com¬ 
posed  of  educators,  clergy,  business 
executives,  other  professionals,  and 
current  and  former  journalists. 

It  also  called  for  more  investigative 
reporting  and  the  naming  of  a 
“scrappy  columnist  who’ll  kid  the 
pompous  and  goad  the  local  sa¬ 
cred  cows.” 

Star-Bulletin  executive  editor  John 
Flanagan  and  Advertiser  editor  Gerry 
Keir  countered  that  some  of  the 
changes  suggested  in  the  report 
already  are  in  place  and  that  others 
are  being  planned.  They  also  pointed 
to  the  recession  as  a  limiting  factor  in 
expansion. 

The  four  former  editors,  who  stud¬ 
ied  the  two  papers  from  May  27  to 
June  2,  were  Richard  H.  Leonard, 
Milwaukee  Journal',  J.  Richard 
Nokes,  Portland  Oregonian;  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  and  Martin  S.  Hayden  (since 
deceased),  Detroit  News. 

They  were  asked  to  use  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  guide:  “If  I  were  made  editor 
of  this  newspaper  and  given  a  reason¬ 


able  amount  of  additional  money  to 
improve  the  editorial  content,  what 
would  I  do?” 

According  to  the  HCMC,  there  was 
a  consensus  that  both  dailies,  the 
Advertiser  in  particular,  need  more 
news  space,  more  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news,  and  full  op-ed  pages 
without  advertising. 

Three  editors  also  agreed  the 
papers  “lack  sharp  clear  color, 
photos  and  graphics,  and  need  better 
printing,  design  and  display  of  news 
and  features.” 


Hayden  commented:  “Honolulu 
citizens  must  get  good  broadcast 
news.  If  they  don’t,  they  have  to  be 
woefully  uninformed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.” 

Said  MacDonald:  “I  don’t  think 
there  is  enough  space  available 
to  give  readers  of  a  metropolitan  city 
like  Honolulu  the  local  and  world 
news  coverage  they  should  have.  The 
Advertiser  seemed  to  be  particularly 
deficient  in  this  regard.” 

The  Honolulu  papers  were  com¬ 
pared  against  six  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  similar  circulation  range  and 
generally  came  out  second  best  in 
terms  of  news  coverage,  the  report 
stated.  The  other  dailies  were  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  Bakersfield  Californian,  Tor¬ 
rance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze,  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  the  San  Diego  Tribune. 
On  the  basis  of  its  own  study,  the 
council  gave  this  advice  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  .\dvertiser: 

•  To  encourage  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
paper  competition,  each  paper 
“should  resolve  to  scoop  its  rival  at 
least  twice  a  week  on  major  stories.” 

•  Establish  a  magazine  section  in 
the  (joint)  Sunday  paper  for  “solid” 
features  about  people,  places,  proj¬ 
ects,  and  state  history. 

•  Train  several  reporters  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  background  and  nuances  of 


ethnic  Hawaiian  affairs,  the  coverage 
of  which  is  “superficial  and  often 
flawed.” 

•  The  council  also  scored  the  dai¬ 
lies  for  an  “apparent  reluctance  to 
uncover  cronyism,  illegal  acts,  and 
corruption  among  the  powerful.” 

•  It  also  charged  the  papers  with 
engaging  in  too  much  self-promotion 
to  the  point  of  occasionally  being 
“nauseating.” 

Rounding  out  the  critique  were  the 
results  of  an  Oahu  public  opinion 
survey  in  which,  it  was  noted,  a 


“strong  majority”  of  400  respondents 
rated  the  two  newspapers  “adequate” 
or  better  in  eight  categories  while  a 
minority  deemed  them  “poor”  or 
“bad.” 

Advertiser  editor  Keir  termed  the 
study  “not  terribly  useful.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  he  noted 
that  the  question  posed  to  the  four 
editors  had  referred  to  “additional 
money.” 

“It’s  pretty  self-evident,”  he  went 
on,  “that  any  editor  in  the  country 
would  spend  more  on  newshole  and 
staff  if  he  had  more  money.  The  study 
seems  predicated  on  the  idea  that 
newspapers  are  exempt  from  the  laws 
of  economics.  They’re  not.” 

Keir  claimed  that  Advertiser  read¬ 
ers  have  shown  “that  we  must  be 
doing  a  good  job.”  He  said  circulation 
is  growing  steadily,  rising  from  93,088 
in  1988  to  101,220  currently. 

“People  here  know  that  we’re 
serving  the  community  and  I  would 
rather  have  their  opinion  than  that  of 
four  retired  editors  from  the  outside,” 
he  remarked.  “This  doesn’t  mean  I 
think  we’re  perfect  but  1  like  to  think 
we’re  our  own  toughest  critics.  It’s 
the  old  problem  of  the  guy  from  out  of 
town  being  the  expert.” 

The  Star-Bulletin’s  Flanagan,  an 
HCMC  member,  said  he  found  some 
of  the  editors’  advice  helpful  but 
rapped  the  council  for  casting  the 
(See  OUTSIDE  on  page  39) 
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Dow  Jones  union  rejects 
dues  hike  to  pay  manager 

By  George  Garneau 

The  union  representing  2,000  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  employ¬ 
ees  has  rejected — for  the  second  time  in  a  year — a  dues 
increase  designed  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  full-time  union 
manager. 

In  an  election  that  is  being  disputed,  the  Independent 
Association  of  Publishers’  Employees  voted  325-314  to 
reject  the  Sues  increase. 

The  mail  balloting  included  47  votes  that  were  rejected 
on  technical  grounds  by  the  election  chairman.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  allowed  19  to  be  counted,  but  they  did  not 
affect  the  outcome. 

Nevertheless,  a  dissident  union  activist  said  he  will  call 
for  a  new  vote. 

lAPE  president  Ron  Chen,  who  has  spearheaded  efforts 
to  hire  a  full-time  manager,  conceded  that  members  have 
repudiated  his  policies  again,  though  narrowly,  but 
defended  the  integrity  of  the  vote. 

Last  December,  members  rejected  another  dues 
increase  that  was  tied  to  merging  with  another  union. 
Chen  and  the  union  board  supported  both  measures. 
Disappointed  that  only  one-third  of  eligible  voters  cast 
ballots,  Chen  speculated  that  members  either  balked  for 
financial  reasons  at  paying  more  dues  or  disagreed  that  the 
union  needs  a  full-time  manager. 

Union  leaders  argued  that  only  a  full-time  manager  can 
adequately  represent  members  and  organize  new  mem¬ 
bers.  lAPE  represents  only  20%  of  the  Dow  Jones  work 
force,  down  from  50%  a  decade  ago. 

Opponents,  including  Eric  Frankland,  a  disgruntled 
former  lAPE  president,  said  the  union  has  done  just  fine 
for  over  50  years  with  low  dues  and  with  elected  union 
officials  conducting  union  business  in  their  off-hours. 
They  have  also  won  the  right  to  conduct  business  on 
company  time. 

Though  his  side  won  the  vote,  Frankland  said  he  will 
appeal  to  the  union’s  executive  committee  and  to  govern¬ 
ment  labor  officials  for  a  new  vote  under  government 
supervision. 

He  gave  a  laundry  list  of  complaints,  including:  Ballots 
were  left  unsealed  for  a  week;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
witness  ballot  preparations;  ballots  were  counted  in  an 
employee’s  apartment  late  at  night;  some  ballots  rejected 
at  first  were  later  allowed  while  others  were  not,  and  no 
dissent  had  appeared  in  the  union  newsletter. 

For  technical  reasons  election  chairman  Jean  Y.  Leung 
disqualified  47  ballots.  Under  orders  of  the  executive 
committee,  a  week  later  she  counted,  under  protest,  19  of 
those  ballots  from  members  who  had  been  confirmed 
eligible  and  those  ballots  that  had  come  without  an  inner 
envelope. 

Frankland  called  the  election  “a  travesty.”  He  blamed 
the  union’s  leadership  for  mishandling  the  election  and 
called  for  Chen  to  resign. 

“No  [union]  member  can  be  sure  the  result  was  authen¬ 
tic.  That’s  a  sad  thing  to  say  about  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  union,”  Frankland  said. 

“The  election  process  is  the  one  the  union  always  relied 
on  and  was  conducted  in  an  irreproachable  manner,” 
Chen  responded.  He  said  the  executive  committee  had 
decided  to  allow  the  votes  that  it  did  based  on  the  advice  of 
its  attorney. 

Chen  called  Frankland  “a  troublemaker”  who  was 
“bent  on  proving  for  his  own  political  agenda  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  tampered  with. 
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12/3/91  11/26/91 

12/3/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

I0..50 

10.75 

9.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.375 

10.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.50 

20.125 

1 1 .75 

Reuters  (c) 

48.125 

47.50 

35.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.25 

16.00 

I7..<i0 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.375 

15.25 

15.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.25 

13.375 

16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.125 

22.00 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.40 

7..S2 

6.70 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

22.125 

23.125 

10.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

“He  lost  an  election  four  years  ago  and  can’t  get  over 
it — and  that  includes  challenging  the  same  procedures  he 
used,”  Chen  added. 

In  his  own  newsletter  he  mails  to  members,  Frankland 
tweaks  union  officials  by  exposing  such  expenses  as  rising 
legal  expenses  and  a  stuffed  toy  lobster. 

The  dues  proposal  would  have  raised  about  $90,000  a 
year,  hiking  the  maximum  dues  to  $25  a  month,  from  $13. 

News  Corp.  in  debt  deal 

News  Corp.  Ltd.,  the  Australian-based  international 
media  company  headed  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  deal  to  delay  payments  on  $3.2  billion  in  loans. 

The  firm  said  bank  lenders  had  agreed  to  delay  principal 
payments  for  an  extra  three  years. 

Facing  long-term  debt  over  $7  billion.  News  Corp.  said 
it  planned  a  $450  million  stock  offering  and  $300  million  in 
long-term  debt  to  investors.  It  also  said  lenders  had  agreed 
to  rescind  some  restrictions  from  an  earlier  debt  restruc¬ 
turing. 
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E&P  to  co-sponsor  talking  newspaper  conference 


The  Audiotex  Group  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  are  co-sponsoring  the  third 
annual  Conference  on  Talking  News¬ 
papers  and  Telecommunications  Op¬ 
portunities  to  be  held  Feb.  10-11, 
1992,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New 
Orleans. 

“We  believe  that  the  new  competi¬ 
tive  environment  facing  newspapers 
in  the  1990s  requires  management  to 
evaluate  new  ways  of  protecting  their 
revenue  stream,  enhancing  the  prod¬ 
uct  appeal  to  more  rentiers,  and  offer¬ 
ing  advertisers  vehicles  to  reach 
target  consumers,”  said  Ferdinand  C. 
Teubner,  publisher  of  E&P.  “The 
new  technologies  available  will  be 
critical  to  newspapers’  growth  during 
the  decade.” 

The  Audiotex  Group  is  a  firm  which 
provides  market  research,  publishing 
and  consulting  services  for  compa¬ 
nies  seeking  to  enhance  print  prod¬ 
ucts  with  voice  and  other  electronic 
distribution  methods.  The  company’s 
two  previous  conferences  on  Talking 
Newspapers  each  attracted  more  than 
200  attendees. 

Audiotex  Group  also  held  eight 


seminars  in  major  cities  around  the 
United  States  in  1991  entitled  “Talk¬ 
ing  Newspapers:  How  to  Profit  From 
Voice  Services  Today”  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  300-page  report  entitled 
“Implementing  Newspaper  Voice 
Services:  A  Guide  to  Getting 
Started." 

John  Kelsey  III,  managing  director 
of  Audiotex  Group  and  host  of  the 
conference,  said  that  “It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  working  with  the  most  respected 
and  important  publication  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Editor  &  Publisher’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  event  will  underscore  the 
importance  of  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
offering  voice  services.  The  urgency 
has  increased  with  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  to  offer  information  services.” 

The  objective  of  the  two-day  event 
is  to  educate  attendees  on  the  issues 
and  applications  available  through 
voice  and  other  telecommunications 
opportunities.  The  conference  will 
feature  over  30  experts  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  equipment  and  information  ven¬ 
dors,  and  consulting  firms  who  will 


share  their  experiences  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Cost  is  $645  for  registrants  before 
Jan.  1  and  $745  after. 

For  more  information  on  the  con¬ 
ference,  contact  Kim  Warner  at  (215) 
297-1000. 


API  extends 
tuition  plan 


The  American  Press  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  has  extended  through 
June  30, 1992  a  tuition  plan  that  allows 
a  newspaper  sending  someone  to  an 
API  training  seminar  to  send  a  second 
person  for  half  the  normal  tuition. 

The  tuition  savings  plan  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  to  help  newspapers 
facing  difficult  economies  in  1991, 
according  to  API  president/executive 
director  William  L.  Winter,  who 
noted,  “With  the  economy  still 
stalled,  we  see  this  extension  as  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  continue  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  the  industry  needs.” 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL 

LOWELL  THOMAS 

TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPETITION 

Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”:  $1,000 
Nineteen  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists: 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
Judging  by  Faculty  Members  at  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 


Write  for  rules  to:  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
1155  Connecticut  Ave. 

Suite  500 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Entires  must  be  postmarked  by  February  10,  1992. 
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Celebrating  the  Bill  of  Rights 

On  this  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

The  Freedom  Forum  salutes 

the  First  Amendment, 

the  cornerstone  of  free  press, 

free  speech  and  free  spirit 

for  all  people.  At  home  and  abroad, 

these  freedoms  will  determine 

the  quality  of  life  in  the  21st  Century. 


Testing  the  First  Amendment 

The  First  Amendment  was  tested  in  1991 
in  many  ways-most  seriously  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  USA’s  top  editors, 
reporters,  military  officials  and  scholars 
gathered  at  The  Freedom  Forum’s 
World  Center  to  search  for  ways 
to  keep  the  flow  of  information 
open  and  responsible  during  wartime. 


cIk  iHiami  Hrrald 


Joining  the  Struggle  Worldwide 

The  voices  of  freedom 
struggled  worldwide  in  1991. 

The  emerging  press  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
is  learning  that  a  free  press 
is  a  big  professional  and  economic 
challenge.  The  Freedom  Forum 
is  providing  The  Associated  Press 
service  to  10  newspapers 
in  six  countries  and  exploring 
other  support  for  these  free  voices. 


Promoting  Diversity 

A  free  press  depends  on  a  multitude  of  voices. 
The  Freedom  Forum  works  to  promote 
and  recognize  the  professional  advancement 
of  women  and  minorities.  As  one  example, 

Helen  Thomas,  UPl  White  House  correspondent 
since  1961,  received  the 
1991  Allan  H.  Neuharth  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Journalism  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota. 
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Aiding  Public  Understanding 

The  Gulf  War  reflected  a  different  kind 
of  gulf-the  chasm  between  the  public 
and  the  press.  The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  University 
brought  together  media  professionals 
and  scholars  to  study  media  and  society. 
Since  its  founding,  the  Center  has  sponsored 
an  abundance  of  dialogue  and  its  staff 
and  Fellows  have  generated  more  than 
40  important  books  and  hundreds  of  articles. 


Advancing  Many  Voices 

Preserving  the  vitality  of  the 
First  Amendment  depends  on  action, 
as  well  as  research  and  conferences. 
When  the  nation’s  only  black-owned 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper  faced 
the  prospect  of  shutting  down. 

The  Freedom  Forum  provided 

critical  support  to  keep 

the  Oakland  Tribune’s  voice  alive. 


Encouraging  Future  Journalists 
Working  with  journalism  schools 
to  help  train  future  journalists 
continues  to  be  a  top  priority  of 
The  Freedom  Forum,  the  nation’s 
largest  funder  of  journalism  education, 
through  programs,  conferences, 
scholarships  and  on-the-job  internships. 


liwtkmWolkd 

Free  Press.  Free  Speech.  Free  Spirit.  They  make  freedom  work. 

They  are  the  goals  that  make  The  Freedom  Forum  work. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  will  advance  these  goals,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

The  Freedom  Forum  is  dedicated  to  helping  the  freedoms  embraced 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  survive  and  thrive  for  many  more  centennial  celebrations. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Readers  zero 
in  on  sections 

The  proportion  of  readers  who  look 
through  the  entire  newspaper  is 
declining,  according  to  a  study  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  Simmons  Market  Research 
Bureau’s  annual  study  of  media  and 
markets  found  newspaper  readership 
was  stable,  but  the  share  of  readers 
who  look  at  every  page  declined  to 
56%,  from  62%  in  1979. 

Conversely,  the  share  of  readers 
who  said  they  read  only  some  pages 
or  sections  rose  to  44%,  from  38%  in 
1979. 

Of  those  who  focused  on  specific 
pages  or  sections,  91%  read  general 
news.  Entertainment  was  next  in  line 
with  80%  readership. 

All  other  categories — including 
classified  ads,  business  and  other 
topics — attracted  a  slightly  smaller 
share  of  readers  than  they  did  in  1979, 
hovering  around  75%. 

“The  sectioning  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  has  become  progressively  more 
evident”  said  A1  Gollin,  NAB  vice 
president/research. 

Released  in  July  after  10  months  of 
personal  interviews  with  23,500 
adults,  the  survey  projected  the  total 
U.S.  newspaper  audience  to  be  1 13.3 
million — down  a  hair  from  its  1989 
peak,  even  as  the  population  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow. 

Putting  a  positive  spin  on  the  news 
it  announced  Nov.  20,  NAB  trum¬ 
peted  in  a  press  release,  “When  it 
comes  to  readership,  there’s  good 
news  for  newspapers.”  The  good 
news:  “The  adult  audience  for  daily 
newspapers  remains  fairly  consistent 
in  its  readership  patterns.” 

A  more  detailed  report  on  reader- 
ship  was  promised  “shortly.” 

Lee’s  net  drops 
in  fiscal  1991 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  quar¬ 
terly  net  earnings  54%  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  even  though  operating 
revenue  increased  8%. 

In  the  three  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
the  fourth  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year, 
the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  company 
reported  net  earnings  dropped  to  $7.4 
million,  or  310  a  share,  from  $16.4 
million,  or  700  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Third-quarter  1991  revenues  of 
$82.3  million  compared  with  $76.3  a 
year  before. 

The  earnings  brought  Lee’s  fiscal 


year  to  a  close  with  higher  revenues 
and  lower  net  earnings. 

Annual  earnings  of  $3 1.5  million,  or 
$1.35  a  share,  in  fiscal  1991  compared 
with  1990  net  income  of  $43.5  million, 
or  $1.82  a  share. 

Revenue  for  the  year  rose  20%  to 
$346.3  million,  from  $287.5  a  year 
before,  but  1991  revenues  are  not 
comparable  because  they  include 
revenues  not  counted  last  year. 

President  and  CEO  Richard  Gott¬ 
lieb  said  he  was  “disappointed”  with 
the  fiscal  year-end  results  but  said 
they  reflected  the  environment 
affecting  the  newspaper  industry 
nationally,  as  well  as  non-cash  amor¬ 
tization  expenses  resulting  from 
acquisitions. 

Lee  operates  19  dailies,  seven  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  33  weekly  and  spe¬ 
cialty  publications  and  a  printing  plate 
manufacturer. 

NY  firm  ousts 
exec,  regroups 

News  Communications  Inc.,  the 
New  York  City  weekly  community 
newspaper  publisher  whose  shares 
are  traded  publicly,  is  paying  its  presi¬ 
dent  to  go  away  and  is  restructuring 
its  stock. 

The  company  said  it  will  pay  Ste¬ 
ven  Bauman,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Manhattan  Spirit,  $645,000 
over  two  years.  In  return,  Bauman 
will  give  up  his  posts  and  1.4  million 
shares  of  stock. 

Michael  Schenkler,  who  heads  sub¬ 
sidiaries  that  publish  the  Queens  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Our  Town,  will  become 
president. 

The  company  also  will  ask  holders 
of  27.6  million  outstanding  shares  to 
approve  a  one-for-10  reverse  split  of 
common  shares.  It  said  directors  and 
officers  have  agreed  to  convert  their 
notes  and  other  liabilities  to  common 
stock. 

Furthermore,  the  company  will  add 
three  directors  to  its  board.  One  of 
them,  Jerry  Finkelstein,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
is  its  largest  shareholder. 

Baseball  Weekly 
hits  222,000 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va., 
said  its  Baseball  Weekly,  launched 
earlier  this  year,  ended  its  first  base¬ 
ball  season  with  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  over  220,000. 

Advertising  surpassed  expecta¬ 


tions,  with  national  display  ad  pages 
averaging  6.5,  and  classified  ad  pages 
averaging  4.5. 

The  tabloid  paper  shifted  to  a  twice- 
monthly  cycle  from  November 
through  February. 

LPGA/Sun-Times 
event  renamed 

The  Chicago  stop  on  the  1992 
Ladies  Professional  Golf  Association 
tour  has  been  renamed  the  Sun-Times 
Challenge. 

When  the  women’s  golf  tour  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  last  summer  after  a 
10-year  absence,  the  event  was 
known  as  the  LPGA  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Shoot-Out.  But  organizers  say 
that  name  was  intended  to  reflect  a 
match  format  —  with  a  daily  purse 
and  eliminations  —  that  never  was 
adopted. 

“Our  new  name  more  accurately 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  tournament 
and  it  provides  our  title  sponsor,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  with  higher  visi¬ 
bility,”  said  spokesman  Rob  Koew- 
ler. 

Dallas  daily  offers 
delivery  service 
to  advertisers 

Advertisers  targeting  residents  in 
Plano,  Texas,  can  now  take  advantage 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News’  “Sun¬ 
day  Mail,”  a  weekly  door-to-door 
delivery  service  that  uses  adult  car¬ 
riers  to  distribute  advertising  materi¬ 
als  to  95%  of  the  city’s  households. 

The  recently  implemented  program 
reaches  up  to  50,000  households  in  six 
ZIP  codes  in  the  Plano  area.  Advertis¬ 
ers  may  choose  from  several  methods 
of  distribution,  which  include  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  reaches  all  50,000  house¬ 
holds,  programs  targeted  specifically 
to  either  subscribers  or  non-subscrib¬ 
ers,  or  a  program  that  delivers  to 
households  located  within  specific 
ZIP  codes. 

Morning  News  advertisers  may 
also  choose  a  Selective  Address  De¬ 
livery  program,  which  delivers  their 
catalogs,  magazines,  periodicals  or 
product  samples  to  individually 
selected  addresses.  The  latter  pro¬ 
gram  selects  particular  addresses 
from  such  sources  as  credit  card 
records,  customer  lists,  and  specific 
demographic  profiles.  Accuracy  of 
delivery  is  assured  through  a  method 
of  routing  and  verification. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Barbara  Moen 


Barbara  Moen,  formeriy  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
been  promoted  to  finance  director  for 
the  newspaper. 

Moen  previously  had  served  as 
bookkeeper  and  business  operations 
manager  at  the  Bee. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Quinn,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Arlington,  Va. -based  Freedom 
Forum  and  previously  chief  news 
executive  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  of 
Arlington  and  editor  of  USA  Today, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  Washington  Journalism 
Center. 

*  *  * 

Kimberly  Parker,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  with  the  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  News-Press,  has  been 
promoted  to  ad  director. 

Parker  previously  had  worked  in 
advertising  management  posts  for  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  and  a  cable 
television  concern. 

Jay  Fredrickson,  who  has  served 
in  ad  sales  and  sales  management 
posts  with  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  named  retail  ad  manager  at  the 
News-Press. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Wilson,  formerly  editor 
and  associate  publisher  of  Tampa  Bay 
Life  magazine  in  Florida,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  bcajon- 
Leader-Bee  Publications  of  Largo, 
Fla. ,  publishers  of  weekly  community 
newspapers  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla. 

Wilson  previously  had  served  as 
director  of  alumni  communications 
for  Rutgers  University  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  and  editor  of  Rutgers 
Alumni  magazine. 

Thomas  W.  Bayles,  a  former  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  B-L-B’s  Leader  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  « 

Norman  Pearlstine  and  Robert 
L.  Bartley,  both  vice  presidents  and 
top  editors  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  have  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
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luckey  Charles  Wilson 

directors  of  the  Dow  Jones  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  a  non-profit  foundation. 
They  succeed  Warren  H.  Phillips, 
former  chairman  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc.  in  New  York,  and  Betty  A. 
Duval,  a  former  senior  vice  president 
at  Dow  Jones. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Wilson,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Maxwell  Communication’s 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers  in  London 
and  a  vice  president  of  Maxwell 
Newspapers  Inc.,  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Daily  News. 

Wilson  previously  had  served  in 
editorial  posts  with  newspapers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  after  its  purchase  by 
Rupert  Murdoch  in  the  mid-1980s. 

*  *  * 

David  E.  Buckey,  formerly  vice 
president  of  finance  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver,  has  been 
appointed  controller  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  of  the  News’  parent,  the 
Cincinnati-based  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Buckey  previously  had  served  as 
controller  of  the  News  and  the  Stuart 
(Fla.)  News,  another  Scripps  paper. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hugh  Jiranek  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  special  projects  director  for  a 
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New  York-based  magazine  group, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Times  and  the 
Calumet  (Mich.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Alameda  (Calif.)  Journal  has 
announced  the  following  editorial  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Margaret  Perkins,  formerly 
news  assistant  at  the  Fremont,  Calif., 
Argus,  has  been  named  city  editor  in 
Alameda;  and  P.G.  Torrez,  formerly 
a  staff  writer  for  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  has  joined  the  Journal  as 
a  police  reporter. 

*  Ht  * 

David  E.  Parton,  formerly  with 
The  Californian  in  Salinas,  has  been 
appointed  marketing  director  of  the 
Ormond  Beach  (Fla.)  Observer. 

Parton  previously  had  worked  in 
advertising  and  executive  positions 
with  several  newspapers,  including 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press,  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (Ohio)  News  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Putzel,  formerly  chief 
White  House  correspondent,  chief  of 
bureau  in  Moscow  and  diplomatic 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  has 
joined  the  Boston  Globe  as  its 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

*  «  « 

Charlie  Hoag,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  group  sales  director  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  director  for  retail  and 
national  advertising  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


Knoxville  Journal  to  cease  daily  publication;  weekly  planned 


After  pocketing  $40  million  to  end  a 
joint  operating  agreement  between  its 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  Scripps 
Howard’s  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Persis  Corp.  is  closing  the  Journal 
as  a  daily  and  converting  it  to  a 
weekly. 

Sixty-nine  editorial  employees  will 
lose  their  jobs.  Persis  did  not  say  how 
many,  if  any,  journalists  would  be 
retained  when  the  weekly  begins 
publishing  Jan.  3. 

The  Journal,  a  153-year-old  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  had  a  circulation  of  about 
40,000,  down  from  56,000  in  1980, 
when  it  published  six  mornings  a 
week. 

The  Journal  was  planning  its  Dec. 
31  final  edition. 

“We  explored  every  option  and 
every  avenue  for  continuance  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,”  including  ex¬ 
haustive  research  and  consulting, 
said  editor  and  publisher  Gerald  Gar¬ 
cia. 

“We  ultimately  concluded  that  our 
most  viable  option  was  to  convert  the 
Journal  from  daily  publication  to  the 
the  Weekend  Journal." 

The  decision  contrasts  with  the 
outlook  in  June  1990,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Scripps  Howard 
would  pay  Persis  $40  million  to  end 
the  JOA.  Then  Persis  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Thurston 
Twigg-Smith  said  the  Journal  was 
profitable,  and  “We  are  optimistic 
and  confident  we  can  keep  the 
[Journal]  operation  going. 

News-Sentinel  editor  Harry  Mos- 


kos  said  the  end  of  the  daily  Journal 
was  tragic  but  not  unexpected. 

“The  Journal  joins  a  trend  that 
many  afternoon  newspapers  are  facing 
as  they  either  merge  with  morning 
newspapers  or  suspend  publication,” 
he  said. 

The  decision  to  close  the  daily  Jour¬ 
nal  adds  Knoxville  to  the  shrinking 
list  of  cities  with  competing  papers, 
now  about  20  and  rapidly  declining 
this  year  as  the  anemic  economy 
takes  its  toll  on  newspaper  companies 
publishing  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  in  the  same  town,  and  JOAs 
whose  afternoon  papers  have  shrink¬ 
ing  circulations. 

Moskos  said  the  News-Sentinel 
will  “add  a  few  slots”  to  accommo¬ 
date  Journal  newsroom  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  Journal  editorial  cartoonist  Char¬ 
lie  Daniel. 

The  morning  News-Sentinel’s  lat¬ 
est  daily  circulation  was  104,000 
daily,  172,000  Sunday. 

Journal  employees  were  provided 
with  a  severance  package  of  two 
weeks’  pay  for  every  year  of  senior¬ 
ity,  and  a  payout  from  the  employee 
stock  ownership  plan.  The  total 
severance  adds  up  to  18  months’  pay 
for  some  employees. 

The  Weekend  Journal  will  be  a 
targeted  and  controlled  weekly  cov¬ 
ering  local  news,  entertainment  and 
University  of  Tennessee  sports,  and 
including  USA  Weekend  and  comics. 

Publishing  out  of  the  Daily  Times 
headquarters  in  Maryville,  it  will  be 
sample  delivered  Fridays  to  32,000 


targeted  homes  in  Knox  and  Blount 
counties.  Ads  w'ill  be  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Daily  Times,  circulation 
22,000. 

It  will  offer  charter  subscriptions 
for  $12  a  year,  $24  a  year  thereafter, 
and  sell  for  250  at  newsstands. 

The  Knoxville  JOA — combining  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  business 
operations  while  retaining  separate 
news  staffs  and  newspapers — started 
in  1957  between  Gannett  Co.,  and 
Scripps  Howard. 

When  it  was  renegotiated  in  the 
1980s,  the  Journal  shifted  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  cycle  and  the  larger  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  moved  to  the  morning  slot. 

Gannett  later  sold  the  Journal  to 
investors,  including  former  Tennes¬ 
see  Republican  Sen.  Howard  Baker 
Jr.  They  sold  it  to  Persis  three  years 
ago. 

Persis,  based  in  Honolulu  and 
owned  by  Twigg-Smith,  publishes  six 
papers,  including  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  which  is  in  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  with  Gannett ’s  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin. 

After  Persis  bought  the  Maryville 
Daily  Times,  Scripps  Howard  sued, 
claiming  Persis  had  violated  the  JOA, 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  run 
through  2005. 

The  end  of  the  JOA  would  have  left 
the  Journal  with  no  prepress  or  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  no  Sunday  edition. 
To  preserve  the  Journal  after  the 
JOA,  Persis  considered  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  Daily  Times,  a 
weekday  paper. 


Terry  Ar^derson 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


moment  when  his  plight  was  far  from  my  mind  or  the 
minds  of  our  board  and  staff.” 

In  Wiesbaden,  Peggy  Say,  Anderson’s  sister  who  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  private  efforts  on  his  behalf,  told 
reporters  she  was  “ecstatic.” 

Anderson’s  release,  however,  proved  to  be  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  the  angst  and  uncertainty  that  surrounded  the 
2,455  days  he  spent  in  captivity  in  Lebanon. 

At  first,  the  early  news  Dec.  4  said  Anderson,  who  was 
abducted  March  16, 1985,  had  been  released  by  his  Islamic 
Jihad  captors.  Then,  later  in  the  day,  the  news  was  that  he 
was  not  released,  presumably  detained  by  snow  on  the 
road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  Syria,  where  hostages 
have  been  brought  after  their  release. 

Larry  Pintak,  former  CBS  News  Beirut  correspondent, 
and  now  president  of  Pintak  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Washington,  explained  that  it  often  snows  in  the 
mountains  there  and  the  windy,  mountain  road  from 
Beirut  to  Damascus  becomes  quite  treacherous. 


Finally,  at  about  3:30  p.m.  EST,  Anderson  arrived  in 
Damascus  and  the  waiting  was  over. 

The  AP  reported  that  the  newsroom  at  its  New  York 
headquarters  quickly  filled  up  with  journalists  from  other 
news  organizations  trying  to  file  their  stories  while  AP 
reporters  and  editors  updated  the  Anderson  story  and 
other  news. 

The  first  AP  bulletin  moved  at  3  a.m.  EST  Dec.  4,  when 
overnight  desk  supervisor  Frank  Bajak  heard  from  Neolen 
Marina  in  the  wire's  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  bureau  that  Ander¬ 
son  had  been  freed. 

Marina  reported  that  the  Iranian  official  news  agency 
carried  word  of  Anderson’s  release,  AP  reported. 

“It’s  the  nicest  bulletin  we’ve  ever  moved,”  AP  execu¬ 
tive  editor  William  E.  Ahern  was  quoted  as  saying. 

A  sign  on  the  photo  of  Anderson  outside  the  AP 
cafeteria  was  changed  from  the  number  of  days  in  captiv¬ 
ity  to  words  of  freedom. 

In  the  AP  Beirut  office,  champagne  was  uncorked  and 
Anderson’s  colleagues  there  —  some  reportedly  in 
tears — drank  a  toast  to  his  freedom.  Anderson  headed  the 
bureau  there  from  1983  until  he  was  abducted  in  1985. 

Anderson’s  daughter  Sulome,  born  83  days  after  his 
kidnapping,  and  her  mother,  Madeleine  Bassil,  flew  to 
Damascus  from  their  home  in  Syria. 
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Weekly  paper  teams  up  with  tv  station  for  undercover  report 


The  Evergreen  (Ala.)  Courant,  a 
96-year-old  weekly  publication, 
recently  joined  with  KDFW-TV,  a 
Dallas,  Texas-based  CBS  affiliate,  for 
an  undercover  investigation  of  a 
fraudulent  company  advertising  in 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

The  two  media  members  set  up 
wiretaps  in  the  office  of  the  district 
attorney  of  Conecuh  County,  Ala., 
and  called  an  800  number  belonging  to 
the  First  Central  Financial  Services  in 
Dallas.  Courant  reporter  Artie  Wright 
was  assured  of  a  $15,000  loan  by  a 
company  representative  if  he  would 
send  a  $250  cashier’s  check  or  money 
order. 

After  interviewing  several  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  small  Alabama  commu¬ 
nity  who  had  sent  in  money  to  the  firm 
and  had  not  received  anything  in 
return,  the  group  flew  up  to  Dallas  to 
confront  company  officials. 

Wright  and  Becky  Oliver,  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  for  KDFW,  entered  the 


offices  of  First  Central  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  the  next  morning  with  hidden 
microphones  and  an  undercover  cam¬ 
era.  Wright  demanded  the  money  he 
had  been  promised  the  day  before. 

The  investigative  team  found  no 
computers,  which  they  were  told  were  in 
the  company  to  research  credit  histo¬ 
ries  of  prospective  clients,  and  were 
told  no  company  officials  were  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  with  them. 

They  later  re-entered  the  building 
with  television  cameras  and  ques¬ 
tioned  one  of  the  company  officials. 
He  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
the  company’s  operations. 

It  was  later  learned  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  under  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  and  the 
Texas  attorney  general.  Dozens  of 
complaints  had  been  registered  with 
the  law  enforcement  offices  and  over 
500  complaints  had  been  filed  from  at 


least  24  states  with  the  Dallas  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Officials  with  First  Central  Finan¬ 
cial  Services  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Kramer  Advertising,  a  company 
which  placed  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation  for  First 
Central,  Midwest  Financial  Services 
and  Pacific  Financial  Services.  Each 
of  the  companies,  as  well  as  Kramer 
Advertising,  used  the  same  address 
and  phone  number. 

Following  the  publication  of  two 
articles  about  the  investigation  and 
the  broadcasting  of  a  two-part  news 
segment  in  Dallas,  hundreds  of  addi¬ 
tional  complaints  were  received  from 
other  people  who  had  sent  in  money 
for  the  loans.  As  of  two  weeks  ago. 
First  Central  Financial  Services  was 
still  in  operation.  Estimates  indicate 
that  as  many  as  100  residents  of  Cane- 
cuh  County  have  fallen  for  this  scam. 

—  AP 


Press  council:  Naming  penis-attack  victim  OK 


The  Toronto  Sun  did  nothing  wrong 
when  it  published  the  name  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  whose  penis  was  nearly  sev¬ 
ered  in  an  attack  by  his  girlfriend,  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  has  ruled. 

In  dismissing  a  complaint  brought 
by  Toronto  resident  Dahn  Batchelor, 
the  council  noted  that  neither  the 

Fugitive  list 
a  success 

More  than  60  of  the  fugitives  fea¬ 
tured  each  Friday  in  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times’  “Wanted  by  the  FBI’’ 
feature  have  been  apprehended,  and 
26  of  those  arrests  have  been  directly 
linked  to  tips  from  Times  readers. 

The  weekly  feature  includes  a 
description  and  photograph  of  a  sus¬ 
pect  wanted  by  the  FBI  for  a  major 
crime  committed  within  the  D.C. 
area.  The  program  is  coordinated 
with  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Field  Office  of  the  FBI. 

A  release  from  the  Times  quotes 
Robert  M.  Bryant,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Field  Office  of  the  FBI,  as  saying; 
“The  ‘Wanted  by  the  FBI’  feature  in 
the  Washington  Times  continues  to 
provide  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
Washington  community.  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  success  in  this  region  and 
it  appears  worthy  of  being  adopted  by 
other  papers  across  the  United 
States.” 


police  nor  the  victim  made  an  effort  to 
withhold  the  name. 

Further,  the  council  sided  with  the 
Sun’s  contention  that  naming  the  man 
was  justified  since  his  colleagues  and 
family  were  well  aware  of  the  inci¬ 
dent. 


Success 

Thousands  turned  out  for  the 
recent  “Books  Alive!”  family  reading 
festival,  sponsored  by  the  Gwinnett 
(Ga.)  Daily  News,  according  to  the 
paper. 

The  festival,  which  coincided  with 
National  Children’s  Book  Week,  was 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  New  York 
Times  Foundation. 


The  council  “supports  the  Sun’s 
right  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  in 
deciding  whether  to  publish  the  man’s 
name,”  it  said  in  its  ruling. 

According  to  press  accounts,  the 
man  was  attacked  while  in  a  bathtub 
by  a  woman  who  worked  at  the  same 
school.  She  was  convicted  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder. 

In  his  complaint,  Batchelor  con¬ 
tended  that  the  attack  really 
amounted  to  sexual  assault.  Had  the 
victim  been  a  woman,  he  argued,  her 
name  would  not  have  been  used. 

The  Ontario  Press  Council  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  body  with  125  member  news¬ 
papers  that  adjudicates  complaints 
from  the  public  about  press  conduct 
in  publishing  news,  opinion  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Book  Reviews 


Once  there 
were  ‘smart’ 
magazines 

The  Smart  Magazines:  SO  Years  of 
Literary  Revelry  and  High  Jinks  at 
Vanity  Fair,  the  New  Yorker,  Life, 
Esquire  and  The  Smart  Set.  George  H. 
Douglas.  (Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon 
Books,  229  pages.)  $27.50. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  genre 
of  magazines,  sophisticated  and 
humorous,  called  “smart”  maga¬ 
zines.  Some  of  the  magazines  persist 
unto  today,  but  in  different  ways. 
With  some  only  the  name  continues. 
The  old  Life,  started  in  1883,  was  a 
humor  magazine  (the  name  was  sold 
to  Time  Inc.  for  its  photo  magazine  in 
1936). 

There  was  even  a  magazine  called 
Smart  Set,  started  by  “rascally  old” 
Colonel  William  D’Alton  Mann, 
“flush  from  picking  the  pockets  of 
millionaires  by  means  of  his  unscru¬ 
pulous  New  York  tattle  sheet  Town 
Topics.” 

“He  had  been  having  a  jolly  good 
time  writing  gossipy  things  about  the 
rich  and  about  members  of  cafe  soci¬ 
ety;  why  not  put  out  a  magazine  for 
them?”  His  formula  was  simple; 
“entertain  smart  people.”  Mann 
wanted  an  arty-looking  publication 
that  would  find  a  place  on  the  drawing 
room  table. 

He  got  the  rich  and  famous  to  write 
about  their  travels  and  other  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Smart  Set  experimented  ] 
with  new  writers — it  paid  Sydney 
Porter  (O.  Henry)  $17  for  his  first 
story,  and  also  published  Oscar 
Wilde,  Henry  James  and  others. 

“The  magazine's  light  touch,  its 
refusal  to  take  the  world  seriously, 
gave  it  a  certain  robust  appeal  in  an 
era  when  even  the  popular  magazines 
were  stiff  and  pompous,”  Douglas  said. 

Douglas  tells  the  story  of  the  men 
behind  the  magazines  (Harold  Ross  of 
the  New  Yorker,  the  fashion  advertis¬ 
ing  duo  behind  Esquire,  David  Smart 
and  William  Weintraub,  for  instance). 
Typical  of  “smart”  magazines,  the 
old  Esquire  was  more  than  just  a 
magazine  yoking  together  diverse  fea¬ 
tures,  says  Douglas.  “It  was  the  fes¬ 
tive  mood  that  seems  to  have  made 
Esquire.” 

Douglas  contrasts  the  old  Esquire 
with  Playboy,  Hugh  Hefner’s  later 
effort  to  reach  sophisticated  males. 


However,  high  society  passed  Play¬ 
boy  by,  says  Douglas,  although  he 
concedes  that  “Playboy  in  its  prime 
was  not  a  bad  magazine.”  But  unlike 
Playboy,  the  old  “Esquire  took  noth¬ 
ing  seriously — least  of  all  itself,  and 
certainly  not  seduction  and  the  battle 
of  the  sexes  .  .  .  Esquire  could  afford 
to  be  youthful  without  being  juve¬ 
nile.” 

:)l  %  :|c 

Images  of  a  Free  Press.  Lee  C.  Bol¬ 
linger.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  209  pages.  $22.50. 

Author  Bollinger,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
believes  that  “Our  working  concep¬ 
tion  of  press  freedom  will  change  dra¬ 
matically  over  the  next  century.” 

He  declares:  “The  grand  problem 
for  the  First  Amendment  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  that  it 
is  heading  for,  or  may  already  have 
arrived  at,  a  point  at  which  a  great 
intellectual  transformation  will  occur. 
And,  like  all  reformations,  it  will  be 
neither  simple  nor  bloodless.  There 
are  difficult  and  entrenched  intellec¬ 
tual  habits  to  overcome.” 

He  believes  that  images  of  freedom 
of  the  media  are  sometimes  too  sim¬ 
plistic  and  too  negative.  He  considers 
the  subject  very  complex  and  his  little 
volume  itself  is  complex. 

One  of  the  images  he  would  change 
is  that  of  regulation.  Too  often  regula¬ 
tion  is  seen  too  narrowly  as  a  form  of 
censorship,  he  suggests. 

He  finds  new  ground  to  explore  in 
point  of  regulation.  He  would  look  at 
regulation  from  the  eyes  of  the  public 
I  and  its  consensus  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  government. 

“It  is  not  paternalism  when  a 
majority  of  a  society  recognizes  that 
its  own  intellectual  limitations  call  for 
some  institutional  or  structural  cor¬ 
rectives,”  he  says. 

Noting  that  broadcasting  regulators 
indirectly  influenced  and  set  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  press  as  well,  he  sees  a 
need  developing  for  a  more  unified 
way  of  looking  at  broadcasting  and 
print  media,  and  he  finds  it  happen¬ 
ing:  “Like  the  two  cutting  edges  of 
very  large  shears,  the  vastly  different 
First  Amendment  analyses  for  the 
print  media  and  for  the  electronic 
media,  together  with  the  very  differ¬ 
ent  analyses  for  restrictions  on 
speech  and  for  restrictions  on  access 
to  information,  are  gradually  coming 
together.” 


The  Dream  Job:  $port$  Publicity, 
Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  Mel¬ 
vin  Helitzer.  (Athens,  Ohio:  Univer¬ 
sity  Sports  Press,  522  pages.)  $49.95. 

Designed  for  public  relations  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  specialize  as 
sports  information  directors,  this 
book  should  hold  interest  also  for  the 
general  sports  enthusiast  and  the 
sports  reporter  and  editor. 

While  giving  hints — often  corralled 
into  lists  of  10  or  20  or  so  points,  the 
information  on  how  to  be  an  enter¬ 
prising  SID  can  be  useful  to  the 
reporter  and  editor  who  may  be  look¬ 
ing  for  ideas  and  ways  to  generate 
some  new  stories.  For  example,  in  a 
chapter  on  “Creating  the  News;  Get¬ 
ting  Media  Attention,”  20  techniques 
for  creating  news  are  offered. 

The  first  of  these  techniques  deals 
with  creating  a  rivalry.  “Creating 
rivalries  is  mandatory  in  sports,” 
says  author  Helitzer,  professor  of 
journalism,  Ohio  University.  He 
offers  scenarios  guaranteed  to  create 
rivalries  (thereby  news) — among 
them  a  revenge  scenario — “a  star  gets 
traded  and  meets  his  former  team  in 
next  week’s  game.”  Then  there  is  the 
playoff:  “One  horse  wins  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  another  wins  the  Preak- 
ness,  and  the  Belmont  is  coming  up.”  1 
Also  in  the  rivalry  category  are  the 
“never  say  die!”  scenario,  “eyeing 
the  score,”  “who’s  number  one?”, 
“the  war  of  words,”  “a  family  affair” 
(sibling  rivalry,  etc.),  “international 
competition.”  There  are  also  19  other 
technique  categories  for  creating 
sports  news  besides  citing  rivalries. 

Among  checklists  are  the  “eight 
most  common  feature  stories,” 
“seven  sports  publicity  projects,” 
how-to-set-up-a-press-conference 
list,  a  week’s  checklist  in  the  life  of  an 
SID,  radio  and  tv  checklists,  even  34 
lead  suggestions  from  which  to 
choose  to  start  a  sports  story. 

The  book  has  reference  values  with 
its  charts  on  players’  salaries  and 
other  topics,  plus  end-of-the-book 
directories. 

Lavishly  and  expertly  illustrated, 
(his  eight-and-a-half  by-1 1-inch-  page 
volume  with  its  bright,  gaudy  cover, 
could  work  well  as  a  conversation 
item  for  the  coffee  table. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Book 
of  How  and  Where  to  Look  It  Up. 

(See  REVIEWS  on  page  41) 
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How  to  Use^  Bruise  and  Lose 
a  Trademark 


By  Stephen  R.  Bergerson 

While  it  is  common  to  refer  to  or 
consider  a  product's  brand  as  its 
"name,"  it  is  also  incorrect,  in¬ 
appropriate  and  dangerous. 

A  brand,  or  trademark,  is  not  a 
product's  name.  It  is  not  a  name  at 
all.  A  trademark's  purpose  is  not  to 
"name"  a  product.  It  is  to  brand  or 
mark  it. 

The  federal  Trademark  Act  defines 
a  trademark  as: 

".  .  .  Any  word,  name,  symbol,  or 
device  or  any  combination  thereof 
adopted  and  used  by  a  manufacturer 
or  merchant  to  identify  his  goods  and 
distinguish  them  from  those  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  by  others." 

For  example,  when  a  rancher 
brands  a  cow,  it  is  still  a  cow.  It  has 
not  been  "named."  The  brand  serves 
only  to  identify  the  cow's  owner  and 
distinguish  its  cows  from  others. 

The  "brand  name"  phrase  does  no¬ 
thing  to  clear  up  the  confusion  sur¬ 
rounding  proper  trademark  usage.  A 
brand  has  no  name.  The  product's 
name  is  the  term  we  all  use  (or 
should)  to  describe  it — whether  it  is 
cereal,  soup,  ice  cream,  window 
cleaner  or  potato  chips. 

Trademarks  had  their  historical 
origin  centuries  ago  when  craftsmen 
in  China,  Greece,  and  Rome  used 
marks  to  designate  their  works  of 
porcelain,  terra  cotta  and  clay  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  read. 
Trademarks  have  evolved  to  include 
words,  numbers,  letters,  designs, 
pictures  and  combinations  thereof. 
Whatever  form  it  takes,  a  trademark's 
purpose  is  not  to  "name"  the  pro¬ 
duct.  It  is,  as  always,  to  "mark"  it. 

A  trademark  has  three  functions. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  the 
identification  function.  It  enables 
consumers  to  distinguish  among 
competing  goods. 

Secondly,  a  trademark  serves  to 
guarantee  a  predictable  level  of  con- 
4T 


Mr.  Bergerson  co-chairs  Fredrickson  &  By¬ 
ron's  (Minneapolis)  Advertising,  Media  &  En¬ 
tertainment  Croup.  As  part  of  his  advertising 
law  practice,  he  counsels  clients  on  the  use  of 
trademarks  and  assists  them  in  their 
trademark  protection  programs. 

sistency.  Consumers  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  particular  trademark.  They 
can  easily  reject  it  and  try  competing 
trademark  products  until  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  one  is  found. 

A  trademark's  third  function  is  the 
advertising  one.  It  provides  an  adver¬ 
tiser  with  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
succinct  and  effective  communica¬ 


tion.  Advertisers  can  "pack"  mean- 
ing  and  associations  into  a 
trademark,  which  then  triggers  the 
recall  of  those  meanings  and  associa¬ 
tions  when  seen  by  consumers. 

All  three  functions  ultimately  serve 
to  increase  the  likelihood  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  able  to  distinguish  an 
advertiser's  product  from  among  all 
competitors'  products  and  confident¬ 


ly  choose  the  product  of  their  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Advertisers  often  spend  large 
amounts  of  time  and  money  trying  to 
convince  consumers  that  their  brand 
is  different  and  distinct  from  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  communications 
objectives  typically  include  brand 
awareness,  brand  recognition,  brand 
recall  or  brand  positioning.  All  share 
a  common  thread:  brand  differentia¬ 
tion. 

While  the  legal  monopoly  which 
an  advertiser  has  on  a  trademark  is  of 
considerable  importance  and  value 
to  it,  the  primary  purpose  of 
trademark  law  is  to  protect  consum¬ 
ers  from  being  confused,  mistaken  or 
deceived.  Once  an  advertiser  has 
protectable  rights  in  a  trademark,  no 
one  else  is  allowed  to  use  it  if  it  cre¬ 
ates  the  likelihood  of  those  conse¬ 
quences. 

Advertisers  cannot,  however, 
operate  on  the  assumption  that,  once 
trademark  protection  is  obtained,  it  is 
automatically  retained. 

Neither  can  editors,  publishers  or 
writers. 

The  result,  in  either  event,  can  be 
disastrous  for  all.  Once  a  trademark 
is  lost,  everybody  loses.  And  that 
happens,  in  the  words  of  the 
Trademark  Act,  when  it  "becomes 


the  common  descriptive  name  of  an 
article."  In  other  words,  the  word 
loses  its  distinctiveness  and  ability  to 
serve  a  trademark's  functions.  It  is  no 
longer  answering  the  consumer's 
question:  "Who  are  you?  Where  do 
you  come  from?"  Instead,  it  is 
answering  the  question,  "What  are 
you?" 

(See  BERGERSON  on  page  22T) 
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Advertisers  cannot^  however^  operate  on  the  assumption 
that,  once  trademark  protection  is  obtained,  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  retained. 


S(nie  peq^  stil  dorit  know 
how  to  use  TABASCO 

BRAND 

You  can’t  be  too  careful  with  this  stuff.  Because  TABASCO*  isn’t  just  a  name.  It’s  a  brand  name.  TABASCO* 
has  been  used  as  a  registered  trademark  since  1868  to  identify  products  exclusively  of  Mcllhenny  Company, 

Avery  Island,  Louisiana.  TABASCO*  is  a  registered  trademark  for  TABASCO*  brand  Pepper  Sauce, 

TABASCO*  brand  Bloody  Mary  Mbc,  TABASCO*  brand  Picante  Sauce  and  TABASCO  brand  7  Spice  Chili  Recipe? 


©1991.  TABASCO  is  a  registered  Iradeynark  of  Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery  Island,  Louisiana  70513. 
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The  Funny  World  of 
Comic  Trademarks 


By  Monika  Fordran 

and  April  Zion 

Which  statement  is  true:  Comic 
strips  are  daily  installments  of 
humor,  designed  to  entertain  and 
amuse.  Comic  strips  are  daily  install¬ 
ments  of  commerce,  protected  by  the 
federal  trademark  and  copyright 
laws.  Both  are  true. 

Comic  strips  are  in  a  category  by 
themselves  for  protection  under  our 
intellectual  property  laws.  The  uni¬ 
que  characters  of  a  strip,  the  recog¬ 
nizable  way  in  which  they  are 
drawn,  their  names  and  the  names  of 
their  strips  are  all  protected. 
Although  imitation  is  a  form  of  flat¬ 
tery,  when  it  comes  to  comics,  imita¬ 
tion  is  not  flattery — it  is  theft. 


Although  imitation  is  a 
form  of  flattery^  when  it 
comes  to  comics^  imitation 
is  not  flattery  —  it  is  theft. 


Comics: 

A  Copyrighted  Commodity 

United  Feature  Syndicate  distri¬ 
butes  two  of  the  world's  most  popu¬ 
lar  comic  strips.  Peanuts®  by  Charles 
M.  Schulz  and  Garfield®  by  Jim 
Davis.  Charlie  Brown's  familiar 
round  head.  Snoopy's  world- 
renowned  pose  on  top  of  his  dog¬ 
house  and  Garfield's  easy-to-spot 
pot-bellied  body  are  all  under  federal 
copyright  protection. 

Put  simply,  you  cannot  copyright 
the  idea  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  but  most 
definitely,  the  unique  comic  express¬ 
ions  of  Snoopy  and  Garfield  are 
copyrighted,  and  once  you  use  the 
Snoopy  or  Garfield  name  or  image  to 
sell  goods,  including  syndication, 
you  have  acquired  trademark  rights. 
The  "R"  in  a  circle  after  the  name 
Peanuts  and  Garfield  lets  everyone 
know  that  the  titles  of  these  comics — 
6T 


or  "goods" — are  registered  under 
federal  trademark  law. 

The  copyright  assures  the  syndi¬ 
cate  of  a  monopoly — for  a  limited 
period  of  time — in  the  original  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  characters,  but 
trademark  protection,  if  enforced 
consistently,  can  run  indefinitely. 


Like  other  successful 
brand  names,  trademarked 
comics  generate  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business  in  the  form 
of  licensed  properties. 


The  trademark  underlines  the  busi¬ 
ness  value  associated  with  the  fame 
and  recognition  of  the  comic  strip. 
Like  other  successful  brand  names, 
trademarked  comics  generate  a 
lucrative  business  in  the  form  of 
licensed  properties.  Both  the  name 
and  the  character  likeness  of  Garfield 
and  the  Peanuts  "personalities"  can 
function  as  trademarks  on  a  vast 
array  of  consumer  goods.  Unless  you 
have  been  asleep  for  the  past  few 
decades,  you  have  seen  the  wide 
variety  of  products  and  services  that 
are  part  of  both  the  Peanuts  and  Gar¬ 
field  licensing  programs,  from  birth¬ 
day  cards  to  life  insurance  ad  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  Business  Value  —  and 
Protection  —  of  Comics 

Peanuts,  Garfield  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  comics  are  protected  in  the 
business  world,  to  prevent  any  com¬ 
pany  or  person  from  unlawfully 
benefiting  from  the  fame  of  these 
strips  without  the  proper  permission. 

UFS,  as  the  owner  of  all  propriet¬ 
ary  rights  for  Peanuts  and  Garfield, 
protects  the  integrity  of  the  comics  by 
preventing  the  licensing  from  run¬ 
ning  amok.  If  everyone  who  wanted 
to  use  the  images  of  Snoopy  or  Gar¬ 
field  on  his  product  did  so  without 


permission,  the  result  would  be 
chaos. 

Companies  and  organizations 
which  want  to  use  any  of  our  comic 
characters  for  their  products,  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  must  first  get  the 
syndicate's  permission  and  then 
must  follow  a  thorough  approvals 
process.  In  the  case  of  licensing,  a  fee 
is  paid  by  the  licensee.  Let  us  look  at 
Peanuts  as  an  example  of  how  licens¬ 
ing  based  on  a  comic  strip  works, 
when  done  through  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  Value  of  a  Trademark 

Once  a  licensing  program  based 
on  a  comic  strip  takes  off,  each  ele¬ 
ment  helps  reinforce  the  others.  For 
example,  the  Saturday  morning  car¬ 
toon  show  Garfield  and  Friends  helps 
kids  recognize  and  read  Garfield  in 
newspapers.  The  popularity  of  Gar¬ 
field  on  comic  pages  and  in  books 
helps  increase  the  demand  for  Gar¬ 
field  trademarked  products  from  toys 
to  telephones. 

The  value  of  a  trademark  is  built 
through  the  consistent  excellence, 
reliability,  and  appeal  of  the  brand 
the  mark  identifies.  In  the  case  of 
trademarked  comic  characters,  the 
aspect  of  superior  quality  encompas¬ 
ses  certain  lifestyle  characteristics 
and  desirable  traits.  This  desirability 
of  being  associated  with  a  "winner" 
leads  to  further  prominence  through 
advertising  uses. 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters 
And  Other  Well-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHANEL  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

in  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  "a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  It  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  “Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  “Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merd, 


CHANEL,  Inc 


MetLife  knows  the  value  of  being 
associated  with  the  Peanuts  gang. 
Their  ongoing  ad  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  both  print  and  tv  commercials, 
has  significantly  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  MetLife  name  and  has 
enhanced  their  image  among  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  ad  campaign  for  Embassy 
Suites  Hotels  continues  to  benefit 
from  its  use  of  Garfield  as  a 
spokescat.  After  all,  if  these  hotels 
are  recommended  by  a  cat  who  loves 
his  creature  comforts,  they  must  be 
pretty  terrific.  You  can  take  Gar¬ 
field's  word  on  it! 

Global  Affair 

The  trademarked  value  of  comics 
extends  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
where  the  strips  appear  in  newspap¬ 


ers.  The  global  presence  of  Peanuts 
and  Garfield  (each  comic  appears  in 
more  than  2,300  newspapers)  is  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  global  success  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate's  and  United 
Media's  licensing  ventures.  Licensed 
character  merchandise  is  sold  all 
over  the  world.  This  means  the 
trademarks  are  covered  by  a  world¬ 
wide  registration  program,  extending 
to  all  the  core  categories  of  licensed 
merchandise. 

The  black  market  of 
counterfeit  products  is  the 
inevitable  bane  of  strong, 
popular  trademarks. 

Comic  trademarks  are  internation¬ 
al  big  business,  from  Peanuts  chop¬ 
sticks  in  Japan  to  Garfield  frozen 
lasagne  in  Brazil.  Like  any  business, 
the  protection  of  licensed  merchan¬ 
dise  requires  active  policing  against 
unfair  competition  by  unauthorized 
products.  The  black  market  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  products  is  the  inevitable  bane 


of  strong,  popular  trademarks.  Com¬ 
ic  character  merchandise  requires 
the  constant  enforcement  of  intellec¬ 
tual  property  rights.  A  product  with¬ 
out  a  copyright  line  or  trademark 
most  likely  means  the  product  has 
not  gone  through  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  of  permission,  which  leads  us  to 
the  next  topic:  infringement. 

Infringements, 
Counterfeits  and  Frauds 

What  do  these  three  examples 
have  in  common?  Photocopies  of 
Snoopy  used  in  a  classroom  to  illus¬ 
trate  lessons;  a  T-shirt  showing  Char¬ 
lie  Brown  in  fatigues  holding  an  M- 
16;  an  ad  for  a  maternity  shop  show¬ 
ing  a  pregnant  Lucy.  They  are  all  un¬ 
authorized  uses  of  the  Peanuts  char¬ 
acters. 

In  diligently  protecting  its  prop¬ 
erties,  United  Feature  Syndicate  has 
met  with  both  success  and  con¬ 
troversy.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
Peanuts  and  Garfield  characters  may 
sometimes  harm  these  characters 
when  people  think  they  belong  to 
everyone  and  can  be  copied  and 
used  without  permission. 


Please  Check  the  Correct 
Name  of  the  World’s  Foremost 

Personal  Organizer.  (Hints  Provided.) 


□  daytimer  (no.) 

G  daV'tlmer  (No  again.) 

□  Daytimer  (Nope.) 

□  Day>timer  (sorry.) 

□  Day-Timer 

(Close  but  no  cigar.) 


We’re  flattered  that  our  name  pops  up  so  often  in  print. 

Day-'Timer*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Day-'Timers,  Inc. 
'That  means  it  refers  only  to  a  specific  family  of  products 
(ours).  It  also  means  our  name  must  be  displayed  correctly 
in  print.  So  please  remember,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
Daytimer.  Or  a  Day-timer.  Or  (heaven  forbid!)  a  daytimer. 

It’s  the  Day-'Timer*  planner/diary.  Both  words  capitalized, 
separated  by  a  hyphen,  and  followed  by  one  of  those  little 
*  symbols  at  least  the  first  time  you  mention  us.  And,  since 
trademarked  terms  are  adjectives,  please  add  an  appropriate 
descriptive  noun  such  as  ‘ ’planner/diary”  or  “system.” 

Once  you  remember  these  simple  rules,  you’ll  be  totally 
organized  as  far  as  we’re  concerned. 


^^Day-Timer"^  planner/diary 


iGFlClIdFy  (Now  you’re  organized.) 

^DAY-TIMERS,  Inc. 

One  Day-Timer  Plaza  •  Allentown,  PA  18195-1551 
Phone:  215-398-1151  •  Fax:  215-266-6300 
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all  the  ^ 
pioofeaders 
typesetters  and  ^ 
editors  and  publishers  ^ 
whohelpusptoteaour  # 
trademark  Kleenex  by  ^ 
always  starting  it  ^ 
with  a  capital  K  ^ 
followed  by  ^ 
l-e-e-n-e-xand  ff 

followingitwii  ^ 
apropergeneric:  ^ 
be  It  tissue 


or  diapers; 
Kimberly-Oik 

Bless 


Ah... 


Ahhh... 


(Whew!) 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


products 


®  Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 


This  is  Specially  damaging  when 
the  characters  are  used  in  very  "un¬ 
characteristic"  ways,  as  illustrated  in 
the  T-shirt  and  maternity  ad  exam¬ 
ples.  The  general  public  will  not 
necessarily  be  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  an  authorized  and  an  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  a  character  and  may 
accept  all  uses,  regardless  of  how 
offensive,  as  being  legitimate.  This 
can  hurt  the  characters'  images. 

For  reasons  of  copyright  protection 
alone,  it  is  essential  for  the  syndicate 
actively  to  forbid  unauthorized 
copying  of  the  characters,  even  if 
they  are  used  in  a  harmless  way.  The 
valuable  trademark  rights  in  the  com¬ 
ic  strips  make  this  obligation  all  the 
more  imperative. 

The  "free  use"  of  rights  creates  un¬ 
fair  market  conditions  for  licensees 


who  pay  royalties  for  the  added  value 
of  the  character  trademarks.  More 
importantly,  licensees  are  held  to  a 
strict  product  approval  process, 
without  which  the  trademark  rights 
could  be  forfeited.  Unauthorized  use 
of  the  licensed  characters  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  the  licensees,  as  well 
as  harming  the  rights  of  the 
trademark  owner. 

Sometimes  a  licensed  product 
takes  off  and  seems  to  have  a  life  of  its 
own.  Who  can  forget  the  Garfield 
"Stuck-on-You"  plush  by  Dakin  that 
appeared  on  car  windows  across  the 
country  in  1988?  It  was  one  of  the  top 
1 0  toys  that  year  and  started  the  suc¬ 
tion-cup  plush  craze  that  is  still  going 
on  today. 

"Stuck-on-You"  also  spawned  a 
damaging  unauthorized  rip-off  pro¬ 
duct,  "Krushed  Kitty."  You  may  re¬ 
member  the  publicity  about  a  Gar- 
field-looking  cat — rear  quarters 
only — designed  to  be  placed  hang¬ 
ing  outside  a  car  trunk  or  desk  draw¬ 
er,  as  if  the  rest  of  the  cat  were  stuck 
inside. 

Although  this  craze  ran  wild — and 


got  media  attention  nationwide — the 
creators  of  this  product  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  legal  action.  In  legal  terms, 
this  product  created  confusion  in  the 
public's  mind  because  it  looked  like 
Garfield,  even  though  only  a  portion 
of  the  cat  was  shown.  (Probably  Gar¬ 
field's  rear  quarters  are  more  recog¬ 
nizable  than  many  characters' faces.) 

UFS  was  granted  an  injunction, 
forcing  the  marketing  and  sale  of 
"Krushed  Kitty"  to  stop,  inventory 
had  to  be  destroyed  and  there  was  a 
substantial  settlement.  Which  proves 
that  even  half  a  copycat  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing. 

Politicians,  Pornography  and  Cakes 

With  the  worldwide  fame  of 
Peanuts  and  Garfield,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  many  unauthorized 
ways  to  take  advantage  of  that  built- 
in  publicity.  Some  infringements  are 
more  unusual  than  others. 

Although  political  use  of  the 
Peanuts  and  Garfield  characters  is 
never  permitted,  some  politicians, 
who  should  know  better,  have  used 
Peanuts  or  Garfield  in  their  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Pfizer  has  many  products  under  the  protective  umbrella 
of  its  corporate  tradename.  Branded  items  such  as 
Visine?  Ben-Gay?  Barbasol®  and  Desitin®  are  known  to 
consumers  everywhere.  Our  extensive  portfolio  of  world  class 
pharmaceuticals  includes  Procardia  XL?  Diflucan?  Feldene® 
and  Clucotrol?  And,  while  these  prescription  drugs  may  not  be 
familiar  household  names,  they  too  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Pfizer  Inc. 

Trademarks  and  patents  are  a  vital  component  of  Pfizer’s 
commitment  to  the  integrity  of  our  intellectual  property. 

And  we  are  always  prepared  to  invoke  those  legal  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  the  products  we  discover,  develop  and 
bring  to  market. 
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OURTRM)EMJUWSIII^ 
YOURADS.AIID  YOU  lllinr  HAVE 


1*7;  I :  \  i-l 


Don’t  leave  home  without  it*,  you’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
Do  you  know  me?*  us .  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to 

These  phrases,  as  well  as  the  the  man  with  the  gavel.  After  all, 
others  listed  below;  are  the  prop-  American  Express  has  put  a  great 
erty  of  American  Express .  And  deal  of  time  and  money  behind 

cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or  these  trademarks .  Therefore ,  they 
promotional  purposes  by  other  must  be  protected .  So  don  ’  t  use  our 

companies  or  not-for-profit  HHI  property  in  your  advertising, 

organizations.  Or  you’ll  have  some 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however,  fclfc®  explaining  to  do.  In  court. 

These  trademarks  and  any  derivatives  of  them,  are  protected  by  law:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS*  Card;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME 
WITHOUT  IT*;  1X)N’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  THEM*;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  US*;  DO  YOU  KNOW  ME?*; 
CAUSE-RELATED  MARKETING*;  GOLD  CARD*;  PLATINUM  CARD*;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA?”  These  graphic 
trademarks  are  also  protected:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo*;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo  TRAVEL  SERVICE  &  Stripes 
Design*;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Card  Design*;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA  Logo®";  Travelers  Cheque  Design* 

0 1IM7  Amerk-iin  Express  Travel  Related  Service's  Companjt  inc 


In  1979  UFS  had  to  initiate  a  law¬ 
suit  against  former  New  York  Coun¬ 
cilman  Armand  D' Amato  before  he 
would  agree  to  settle  the  infringe¬ 
ment  claim  against  him.  He  had  been 
using,  without  permission,  Snoopy 
campaign  buttons  and  bags  with  the 
words  "You're  a  good  man  ..." 


use  of  Charlie  Brown  and  Snoopy  in 
his  television  campaign.  In  the  most 
recent  election,  a  candidate  for  judge 
in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  used  Garfield  in 
his  campaign.  So  much  for  justice. 

Another  category  requiring  strict 
policing  is  the  offensive,  obscene  or 
pornographic  use  of  feature 
trademarks.  Mentioned  earlier  was 
the  unauthorized  use  of  a  pregnant 
Lucy  to  advertise  a  maternity  shop  in 
Chicago  in  1979.  Charging  copyright 
infringement  and  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  the  UFS  lawsuit  against  the 
store  demanded  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  ad  and  $50,000  damages. 


umn.  A  porno  movie  star  was  calling 
herself  "Missy  Manners"  and  dres¬ 
sing  very  conservatively — when  she 
was  dressed  at  all.  As  a  result  of  legal 
action,  the  movie,  videocassettes 
and  promotional  materials  had  to  be 
edited  to  remove  the  infringing  refer¬ 
ence. 

Cakes  can  also  be  the  cause  of  in¬ 
fringement  indigestion.  When  baker¬ 
ies  create  special  cakes  using  the 
likeness  and  name  of  Snoopy  or  Gar¬ 
field  without  permission,  they  are  in¬ 
fringing  on  intellectual  property 
rights.  Although  an  "unauthorized 
cake"  seems  harmless,  bakery  cakes. 


PEANUTS  Characters:  ©  1950,  1951,  1952,  1954,  1958,  1966  United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 


In  March  1991,  a  mayoral  candi¬ 
date  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  also 
had  to  be  threatened  with  a  lawsuit 
before  he  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
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Even  more  damaging  was  a  1986 
case  of  infringement  against  the 
trademarked  name  Miss  Manners  of 
the  UFS  syndicated  etiquette  col- 


like  other  goods  (or  goodies)  are  in 
commerce  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  trademark  regulations. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  Gar¬ 
field  cakes,  a  licensing  program  was 
developed  to  provide  bakeries  with 
the  proper  art,  down  to  the  copyright 
line.  Without  such  controls,  the 
trademark  could  be  lost.  With  the 
proper  controls,  we  can  have  our 
trademarked  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Respect  for 

Trademarks  in  the  Press 

When  newspapers  print  stories  in¬ 
volving  comic  strips,  the  respect  for 
the  trademark  must  be  met.  The 
name  of  the  strip,  like  any 
trademarked  name,  must  be  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  copy  either  in 
caps,  italics  or  within  quotes.  We 
provide  our  comics  to  newspapers 
with  the  correct  trademark  or  reg¬ 
istration  marks  after  the  title.  This 
should  be  followed  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Respect  for  the  trademark  also  in¬ 
cludes  contacting  the  syndicate  for 
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BOOKS  ON  TAPE 


BOOKS  ON  TAPE®  is  the  registered  trademark 
and  service  mark  of  Books  on  Tape,  Inc., 
Newport  Beach,  CA. 

The  generic  term  for  sound  recordings  of  a 
person  reading  a  book  is  "audio  books," 
not  "books  on  tape." 

Books  on  Tape,  Inc.,  Newport  Beach,  CA 
produces  the  authentic  BOOKS  ON  TAPE® 
brand  of  audio  books. 

For  further  information,  call  (800)  626-3333 
Books  on  Tape,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7900-EP,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658 


the  proper  permission  any  time  a 
comic  character  is  used  outside  the 
comic  strip.  For  example,  if  a 
Peanuts  client  wants  to  use  Peanuts 
characters  for  an  ad  campaign  prom¬ 
oting  the  newspaper,  approvals  must 
first  be  granted  to  be  sure  that  the 
usage  is  approved,  and  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  art  and  copyright  lines  are  used. 

Our  comic  strip  characters  cannot 
be  used  by  newspapers  to  sell  pro¬ 
ducts  other  than  the  newspaper  itself. 
Once  permission  is  granted,  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  concept  through  to 
the  final  mechanical,  must  be 
approved  by  UFS. 

How  We  Enforce 
Our  Trademark  Rights 

We  protect  the  trademark  rights  of 
our  comics  with  comprehensive, 
global  legal  services.  Our  legal  coun¬ 
sel,  a  top  national  law  firm,  works 
with  a  worldwide  network  of  over  80 
foreign  counsel.  To  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  this  legal  network,  we 
have  an  in-house  Legal  Affairs  Office 
to  make  sure  the  full  range  of  legal 
services,  from  trademark  registra¬ 


I 


tions  to  infringement  policing,  is 
coordinated  worldwide. 

Trademarks  must  be  specifically 
registered  according  to  laws  that  vary 
from  country  to  country.  We  take  an 
aggressive  stand  on  the  unauthorized 
use  of  our  trademarked  comics.  Our 
"Warning"  ad  shown  here  runs  in 
trade  magazines  and  consumer 
newspapers  around  the  world  to 
announce,  "United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  Inc.  has  taken  and  will  continue 
to  take  vigorous  legal  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  manufacture,  sale,  distribu¬ 
tion  or  other  use  of  unauthorized 
Peanuts  and  Garfield  goods."  We 
also  encourage  the  general  public  to 
notify  us  if  they  have  information 
about  the  unauthorized  use  of  the 
names  or  likenesses  of  any  of  our 
comic  characters. 

When  an  infringement  is  found, 
the  offender  is  notified  in  writing.  In 
some  cases,  a  "cease  and  desist"  let¬ 
ter  is  the  first  step  in  a  possible  legal 
action.  Ifthere  is  no  compliance,  leg¬ 
al  action  will  be  taken.  Keeping  track 
of  these  infringements,  counterfeits 
and  frauds  keeps  teams  of  lawyers 


GARFIELD:  O  1978  United  Feoture  Syndkcrte,  Inc. 


XEROX 


busy  around  the  world, 


Monika  Fordran  is  the  director  of  legal  affairs 
for  United  Media,  a  division  of  Scripps  Ho¬ 
ward. 


April  Zion  is  the  advertising  manager  for  Un¬ 
ited  Media. 


can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 

But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier.  Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually  asking  for. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should  And  not  an  inferior  copy, 

only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Xerox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  followed  by  a  noun.  And  it  is  never  used  as  a  verb. 

Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps  you. 
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Reporting  on  Intellectual 
Property 


By  Gerard  F.  Rogers 
O^ice  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Trademarks — 

U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 

Past  editions  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  supplement  on  "Trademarks 
and  the  Press"  have  contained  many 
thoughtful  and  well-written  pieces 
focusing  on  a  variety  of  topics.  A 
theme  common  to  most  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  has  been  the  critical  role  the 
press  plays  in  maintaining,  or  erod¬ 
ing,  the  asset  value  of  trademarks  to 
their  owners.  Thus,  the  pages  of  the 
annual  supplements  have  been  filled 
with  instruction  on  proper  usage  of 
trademarks.  For  example: 

—  Trademarks  are  proper  adjec¬ 


tives.  They  should  always  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  noun.  The  mark, 
as  adjective,  identifies  the  specific 
brand,  while  the  generic  noun  identi¬ 
fies  the  general  nature  of  the  goods. 

—  Since  they  are  adjectives, 
marks  should  not  be  made  plural  or 
possessive  (which  transforms  the 
adjectives  into  nouns). 

—  Marks  should  not  be  used  as 
verbs. 

—  Marks  should  be  identified  as 
such  through  the  use  of  distinctive 
type,  all  caps,  italics,  quotes,  or 
some  similar  method  for  setting  the 
mark  apart  from  the  generic  noun 
and  surrounding  text. 


It  has  been  noted  on  these  pages 
that  the  rules  of  proper  usage  are  not 
many,  are  not  arbitrary,  and  are  not 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Yet  the  in¬ 
structions  appear,  year  after  year, 
like  the  constant  urgings  of  a  parent 
or  teacher  to  distinguish  properly  be¬ 
tween  "can"  and  "may." 

This  need  for  constant  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  of  proper  usage  is 
understandable.  Mark  owners  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  chagrin  of  their 
trademark  attorneys  and  advisers,  do 
not  always  follow  the  rules  of  proper 
usage.  Also,  the  pervasiveness  of 
advertising  may  actually  make  some 
brand  names  more  familiar  to  con¬ 
sumers  than  the  associated  generic 
noun. 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  have 
successfully  lost  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  services  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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was  so  close  the  tv  character  even 
handed  out  Paladin  business  cards 
like  DeCosta  .... 


Finally,  it  is  sometimes  just  simpler 
for  a  consumer,  or  a  reporter,  to  use  a 
brief  brand  name  in  lieu  of  a  longer 
generic  phrase  (e.g.,  "He  threw  a 
'Frisbee'  across  the  field,"  rather  than 
"He  threw  a  plastic  flying  disc  across 
the  field.") 

There  is  another  factor,  however, 
that  can  contribute  to  improper  us¬ 
age  of  marks;  that  is  the  failure  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  forms 
of  intellectual  property  and  the  bases 
for  their  protection.  While  the  blur¬ 
ring  of  lines  between  different  forms 
of  intellectual  property  and  related 
incidents  of  trade  may  not  directly 
lead  to  improper  usage  of  marks,  it 
can,  and  does,  yield  "loose"  or  tm- 
precise  reporting  on  disputes  be¬ 
tween  parties  that  involve 
trademarks.  The  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  trademarks  and 
other  intellectual  property  concepts 
may,  therefore,  indirectly  result  in 
improper  usage  of  marks. 

The  rules  of  proper  us¬ 
age  are  not  many,  are  not 
arbitrary,  and  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend. 


Consider  the  following  story  that 
went  out  over  the  AP  wires  a  few 
months  back,  with  underscoring 
added: 

HEADLINE: 

Original  'Paladin'  Wins  Decades- 
Old  Battle  With  TV  Industry 

Excerpts  from  BODY: 

A  former  rodeo  rider  who 
claimed  CBS  usurped  his  mus¬ 
tachioed  cowboy  persona  for  the 
1950s  series  Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel  won  his  decades-old  battle 
with  the  television  industry. 

A  federal  jury  .  .  .  determined 
Viacom  International,  a  former 
CBS  subsidiary,  was  using  Victor 
DeCosta's  trademark  without  his 
consent  by  distributing  the 
series  .... 

.  .  .  DeCosta,  dressed  in  his 
trademark  black  silky  shirt  and 
cowboy  hat  and  giant  silver  belt 
buckle,  said  he  won't  feel  vindi- 
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cated  until  the  show  is 
shelved  .... 

.  .  .  DeCosta  said  he  first  strap)- 
ped  on  his  gun  belt  and  saddled  a 
black  stallion  as  Paladin  in  1947, 
performing  at  rodeos  and  later  in 
television  commercials. 

...  He  was  shocked  a  decade 
later  when  .  .  .  strangers  began 
telling  him  they'd  seen  him  on 
television. 

The  resemblance  between  De¬ 
Costa  and  the  late  Richard  Boone, 
who  played  Paladin  on  television. 


DeCosta  won  a  federal  suit  in  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  1966  that  claimed  CBS 


WEATHERLINE^ 

WEATHER  BY  PHONE 


SPORTSLINE® 

SPORTS  BY  PHONE 


•  The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S. 

*  It’s  been  our  business  for 
23  years! 

Weatherline®  &  Sportsline®  may  only  be 
used  by  authorized  advertisers  of  our 
Weatherline®  and  Sportsline®  services. 

If  you  are  not  an  authorized  user,  please 
refrain  from  infringing  on  our  incontestable 
service  marks. 


Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 


stole  the  Paladin  character,  but  the 
1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  over¬ 
turned  the  decision,  saying  that  De- 
Costa's  calling  cards  failed  to  qualify 
for  copyright  protection. 

In  a  retrial,  a  federal  magistrate 
found  that  CBS  had  infringed  on  De- 
Costa's  creation  and  ordered  CBS  to 
account  for  $12  million  in  profits- 
...  but  CBS  won  on  appeal  again. 

In  1977  DeCosta  received  a  feder¬ 
al  registered  trademark  for  Paladin, 
but  Viacom  continued  to  air  the 
series. 

The  reader  clearly  gets  a  sense  that 
this  case  involved  a  David  and 
Goliath  type  struggle.  There  is  also 
an  implicit  message  that  DeCosta 
won  because  the  network,  in  ess¬ 
ence,  stole  the  idea  for  the  character 
central  to  its  show.  The  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  did,  at  one  time. 


Victor  Decosta  who  won  a  legal  shootout 
over  the  television  series  "Have  Cun,  Will 
Travel." 

label  the  defendants  in  this  case  as 
"pirates."  So  what  is  wrong  with  the 
story? 

To  begin,  the  story  refers  to  De- 
Costa's  "trademark"  clothing.  Such  a 
reference  in  a  story  about  an  enter¬ 
tainer  is  not  unusual.  Entertainers, 
athletes,  politicians,  even  television 
newscasters,  often  become  associ- 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’U  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modtfy  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfeTEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Creative  Technologies 
Worldwide 
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ated  with  a  particular  form  of  dress 
(Mister  Rogers'  sweaters),  a  particu¬ 
lar  "line"  (Rodney  Dangerfield's  con¬ 
stant  cries  of  "no  respect  ...  no  re¬ 
spect  at  all"),  or  a  particular  way  of 
doing  something  (a  Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar  "sky  hook"). 

In  general,  reporting  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  such  public  personalities,  use 
of  references  to  an  individual's 
"trademark"  dress  or  "patented"  de¬ 
livery  constitutes  nothing  more  than 
colloquial  use  of  the  terms.  Howev¬ 
er,  in  the  Paladin  story,  it  misleads 
the  reader. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  we  are  told 
that  DeCosta  obtained  a  "federal  reg¬ 
istered  trademark  for  Paladin."  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  prior  reference  to  the 
"trademark"  outfit,  the  reader  might 
conclude  that  the  costume  worn  by 
DeCosta  when  he  plays  the  role  of 
Paladin  is  the  mark  that  has  been  reg¬ 
istered.  In  fact,  it  is  not. 

The  story  also  can  be  read  to  imply 
that  DeCosta  has  a  federally  reg¬ 
istered  trademark  for  the  "mus¬ 
tachioed  cowboy  personna"  known 
as  Paladin,  i.e.,  the  character  itself. 
This,  too,  is  not  true. 

Characters,  including  their  forms 
of  dress,  can  be  subject  to  copyright 
protection.  The  Freddy  Krueger  char¬ 
acter,  of  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street 
fame,  and  even  his  glove  with  prot¬ 
ruding  razor  blades,  has  been  held 
subject  to  copyright  protection  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  copyright  protection 
covering  the  movies  in  which  he  has 
appeared. 

The  notion  that  the  Paladin  char¬ 
acter  could  be  protected  through  the 
copyright  laws  was  in  issue  during 
one  of  the  early  skirmishes  between 
DeCosta  and  CBS  (the  appellate  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  First  Circuit  refer¬ 
enced  in  the  AP  story).  At  the  time, 
this  idea  of  extending  copyright  pro¬ 
tection  to  a  character  had  not  been 
firmly  established. 

However,  the  court  did  consider 
the  issue  of  whether  Paladin's  calling 
cards  represented  an  "embodiment" 
of  the  character.  Since  the  cards 
could  be  protected  through  the 
copyright  laws,  the  fact  that  the  tv 
Paladin  also  handed  out  the  calling 
cards  might  have  provided  DeCosta 
some  opportunity  for  relief.  But  the 
court  held  copyright  protection  was 
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not  available  for  the  cards  because 
DeCosta  had  distributed  them  freely 
and  they  had  passed  "into  the  public 
domain"  where  they  could  be 
copied. 

This  early  round  in  the  legal  battles 
between  DeCosta  and  CBS  focused 
solely  on  the  charge  that  CBS  had 
misappropriated  the  idea  and  char¬ 
acter  developed  by  DeCosta.  The 
trademark  aspect  of  the  dispute  did 
not  arise  until  the  retrial.  The  AP 
story,  however,  contains  imprecise 
reporting  on  the  copyright  aspect  of 
the  dispute  and  even  yields  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  copyrightability  of 
the  calling  cards  is  directly  related  to 
the  validity  of  DeCosta's  unspecified 
trademark. 

The  AP  story  goes  on  to  note  that 
DeCosta  won  the  retrial,  but  asserts 
CBS  was  found  to  have  infringed  De- 
Costa's  "creation,"  which  suggests  a 
finding  of  infringement  on  the  Pala¬ 
din  character.  In  fact,  the  retrial  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  alleged  infringement  by 
CBS  of  the  slogan  "Have  Gun,  Will 
Travel,"  as  used  with  a  figure  of  a 
chess  piece  and  the  words  "Wire 


The  actor  Richard  Boone  who  played  the 
title  role  in  the  television  series  "Paladin" 

Paladin,"  which  were  claimed  by 
DeCosta  to  be  his  common  law  ser¬ 
vice  marks.  ["Common  law"  marks 
are  those  in  which  the  mark  owner 
has  rights  because  of  actual  use, 
rather  than  becauseof  ownership  of  a 
federal  registration.]  The  retrial  also 
focused  on  the  charge  that  CBS  had 
"passed  off"  their  Paladin  character 
as  the  original  Paladin  through  use  of 


the  costume  and  calling  cards. 

On  the  appeal  of  the  retrial,  the 
First  Circuit  noted  that  the  Paladin 
character's  costume  may  have  been 
less  subject  to  protection  as  a  mark 
than  the  calling  card  with  its  slogans 
and  chess-piece  design.  The  appel¬ 
late  court  accepted  the  findings  of  the 
magistrate  who  conducted  the  re¬ 
trial,  that  the  Paladin  name  and  call¬ 
ing  card  had  become  associated  with 
DeCosta  and  functioned  as  marks. 
However,  the  court  found  that  De¬ 
Costa  had  delayed  a  great  length  of 
time  before  attempting  to  pursue  re¬ 
lief  for  trademark  infringement  and 
was  therefore  requjred  to  show  a 
good  deal  of  actual  confusion  to  suc¬ 
ceed  on  his  claim  for  infringement  of 
his  marks. 


AlWnrSENDS 

WiniACAPI1U"K' 


The  capital  “R”  has  a  circle 
around  it,  too.  Because  Frigidaire® 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  word,  it’s 
our  rostered  trademark. 

To  many,  it  means  the  finest 
quality  refrigerator  available.  It’s  a 
name  thafs  so  popular  some  pe^le 
call  every  refrigerator  a  Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately,  that’s  wrong. 


OnlyFrigidaire®refiTgerators 
have  the  quality,  engineering  and 
heritage  to  bear  the  name. 

So  if  a  ref  rigerator  really  is  a 
Frigidaire®  say  so. 

If  it’s  not,  use  the  other  word 
that  encfe  with  an  “R”.  Refrigerator. 

wev^d  Frigidaire* 

appreciate  it.  inn  tomk  ndk  tomoiiikmmi 

C 1967  White  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc. 
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Since  DeCosta  was  unable  to  show 
sufficient  actual  confusion  or  prove 
that  CBS  had  intentionally  attempted 
to  pass  off  its  Paladin  character  as  the 
original,  DeCosta  was  unable  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  his  claim  of  trademark  in¬ 
fringement  in  the  retrial. 

It  was  only  after  these  proceedings 
had  concluded,  and  DeCosta  was 
unable  to  obtain  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
view  of  his  case,  that  he  turned  back 
to  the  Patent  and  T rademark  Office  to 
pursue  his  application  for  registration 
of  the  marks  contained  on  his  charac¬ 
ter's  calling  cards. 

Eventually,  despite  vigorous 
opposition  by  CBS,  DeCosta 
obtained  registration  of  the  compo¬ 
site  mark  comprised  of  the  phrase 


"Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,"  the  chess 
piece  design,  and  the  phrase  "Wire 
Paladin." 

The  AP  story,  however,  simply 
states  that  DeCosta  received  a  reg¬ 
istration  "for  Paladin."  Given  the  re¬ 
ferences  throughout  the  story  to  the 
"mustachioed  cowboy  persona"  and 
the  "trademark"  costume,  the  story 
suggests  a  registration  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  costume. 


Further,  DeCosta  prevailed  against 
Viacom,  despite  having  been  unable 
to  do  so  against  CBS,  because  his 
procurement  of  a  federal  registration 
altered  the  legal  framework  of  the 
case  and  the  syndication  of  the  show 
by  Viacom  constituted  a  different 
transaction  than  the  original  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  show  by  CBS.  The  court 
that  decided  the  suit  reported  on  by 
AP  held  that  the  earlier  decisions 


simply  determined  that  CBS  was  not 
liable  for  broadcasting  the  original 
series,  but  did  not  vest  CBS  with  any 
permanent  rights  in  DeCosta's 
marks. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  AP  story  on 
the  "Paladin"  saga  gets  the  central 
message  across:  The  television  pi¬ 
rates  have  finally  been  bested  by  a 
tenacious  plaintiff  who  refused  to  let 
his  rights  be  trampled.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  story  is  incomplete  and  in¬ 
accurate  in  many  respects,  and  fails 
to  apprise  the  reader  of  the  real 
trademark  in  issue. 

There  may  be  no  "harm"  caused 
by  this  report  of  the  "Paladin"  saga, 
and  clearly  the  long,  complicated 
history  of  the  case  is  too  involved  to 
include  in  a  brief  wire  story. 
Nonetheless,  would  it  have  been  so 
difficult  to  note  that  DeCosta  "has  a 
federal  registration  for  the  trademark 
'Have  Gun,  Will  Travel  .  .  .  Wire 
Paladin'  and  an  associated  chess 
piece  design"?  Or  to  note  that  "in 
earlier  proceedings,  CBS  had 
escaped  liability  for  the  original 
broadcast  of  the  show  but  DeCosta 
asserted  his  rights,  obtained  his  reg¬ 
istration,  and  took  Viacom  to  task  for 
infringing  his  registered  mark  by  syn¬ 
dicating  the  show  for  reruns"?  The 
brevity  of  the  story  simply  did  not 
preclude  the  reporter  from  being 
more  precise. 

The  Paladin  saga  is  but  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  type  of  imprecise  report¬ 
ing.  A  few  days  after  the  Paladin  story 
went  out  over  the  wires,  AP  issued 
another  story  on  a  squabble  between 
Beech-Nut,  a  unit  of  Ralston  Purina 
Inc.,  and  the  Gerber  company. 

Gerber,  which  uses  a  logo  on  its 
products  that  includes  a  sketch  of  a 
baby,  filed  suit  against  Beech-Nut  af¬ 
ter  it  had  used  a  photo  of  a  strikingly 
similar  baby  on  a  new  bottled  water 
product;  both  the  Gerber  sketch  and 
the  Beech-Nut  photo  were  enclosed 
in  circular  bands. 

The  "baby  logo"  story — picked  up 
by  the  Wall  Street  lournal,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  Long  Island,  New 


Trademarks  Are  A 
Black  &  White  Issue 


'ven  when  you’re  Binney  &  Smith,  the  maker  of  multi¬ 
colored  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  products.  These 
brands  have  become  so  popular  that  sometimes  journalists  in¬ 
correctly  use  them  to  refer  to  entire  product  categories  such  as 
crayons  or  markers. 

Correctly  used,  the  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  names 
should  ^ways  be  proper  adjectives  (and  therefore  capitalized), 
followed  by  the  common  descriptive  noun  for  the  product,  such 
as  “Crayola  crayons”  and  “Magic  Meu-ker  brand  markers.” 
Further,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  noted  that  “Crayola”  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Binney  &  Smith  Inc.  and  that  “Magic 
Marker”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magic  Marker  Industries. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  waxing  nostalgic  over  Crayola  crayon 
colors  like  burnt  sienna  emd  periwinkle,  or  drawing  conclusions 
with  the  help  of  a  Magic  Marker  brand  product,  please 
remember,  these  neunes  are  trademarks. 


N  BINNEY  i] 
&SMITHri 


®  1100  Church  Lane 

P.O.  Box  431 
Easton.  PA  18044-0431 


Characters,  including  their  forms  of  dress,  can  be 
subject  to  copyright  protection. 
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York's  Newsday,  among  other  pap¬ 
ers — asserted  that  Gerber  had  filed 
suit  charging  Beech-Nut  "with  patent 
infringement  and  unfair  competi¬ 
tion." 

However,  the  New  York  Post,  in  a 
story  by  one  of  its  own  reporters, 
claimed  Gerber  had  filed  a  "federal 
copyright  infringement  suit";  the  Post 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  Gerber's  suit 
accused  Beech-Nut's  parent  cor¬ 
poration  of  trademark  infringement, 
unfair  competition,  confusing  con¬ 
sumers,  and  dilution  of  the  value  of 
Gerber's  mark. 

Between  the  AP  version  of  the 
story  and  the  Post  version,  every  type 
of  infringement  under  the  sun  has 
been  alleged.  Most  likely,  however, 
patent  infringement  is  not  a  cause  of 
action  involved  in  this  dispute,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  AP's  report.  While  copyr¬ 
ight  infringement  may  be  involved, 
as  the  Post  story  claims  (because  the 
Gerber  sketch  could  be  subject  to 
copyright  protection  as  well  as 
trademark  protection),  the  central 
issue  is  clearly  the  potential  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  be  confused,  which  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  trademark  concern. 

Finally,  a  recent  story  in  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Lawyer — just  to  show  that  even 
legal  reporters  can  be  imprecise  in 
their  reporting  about  trademarks — 
recounted  legal  battles  between  two 
computer  companies,  Intel  and 
AMD. 

The  story  noted  "AMD  introduced 
its  own  386  microprocessor  in  April, 
shortly  after  it  won  a  trademark  battle 
with  Intel  over  the  rights  to  the  name 
'386.'  "  Assuming  AMD  prevailed  in 
the  suit  between  the  parties,  the  sent¬ 
ence  is  accurate  enough,  but  may 
lead  to  some  readers  concluding  that 
AMD  now  has  "the  rights  to  the  name 
'386,'  "  which  it  does  not. 

It  would  have  been  more  accurate 
to  note  that  '386'  is  not  a  registered 
mark — which  any  reader  of  ads  for 
computer  products  would  likely 
guess — and  AMD  was  successful  in 
establishing  its  right  to  use  the  name 
to  describe  its  products,  notwith¬ 
standing  Intel's  claim  of  rights  to  the 
designation. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  foregoing  examples 
of  imprecise  reporting  on  disputes 
over  trademarks. 


First,  as  the  U.S.  Trademark  Asso¬ 
ciation  notes  in  a  brochure,  "a 
trademark  is  not  a  patent  or  a  copy¬ 
right."  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  inst¬ 
ances  in  which  the  same  product  or 
service  can  be  protected  by  more 
than  one  form  of  intellectual  property 
law  at  the  same  time,  but  the  theories 
of  protection,  the  terms  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  actionable  wrongs  will 
vary  depending  on  the  type  of  protec¬ 
tion  being  invoked  by  a  plaintiff. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish 
the  various  forms  of  intellectual 


property  and  the  nature  of  the  "prop¬ 
erty  interests"  at  issue  in  a  particular 
case. 

(See  ROGERS  on  page  22T) 


You'll  be  so  comfortable 
in  JOCKEY  Brand 
Underwear 
and 

we'll  be 
so  comfortable 
if  you  use  the  JOCKEY 
trademarks  correctly. 

i  « 

^JOCKEY  Brand  Underwear  is  available  in 
briefs,  bikinis,  boxers  and  a  variety 
of  other  styles  worldwide. 


JOCKEY  and  JOCKEY  FIGURE  DESIGNS  are 
^  registered  trademarks  of 

^JOCKEY INTERNATIONAL  INC 

KENOSHA.  WISCONSIN  53140  USA 
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(Trade)  Mark  My  Word 


By  Linda  Colonna 

Aspirin;  "Drug  used  for  colds,  to 
relieve  pain  and  reduce  fever,"  as 
described  in  The  New  Webster's  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

"Linoleum,  cellophane,  nylon  and 
aspirin  are  just  a  few  words  that  were 
once  traderhark  names,"  says 
Michael  Finn,  communications 
manager  for  the  U.S.  Trademark 
Association.  "The  owners  allowed 
the  trademark  to  become  generic  and 
can't  take  anyone  to  court." 

The  owners  failed  to  protect  these 
names,  thus  allowing  them  to  be¬ 
come  everyday  words  which  can  be 
found  in  the  dictionary.  Because  the 
court  considers  a  word  found  in  a 
dictionary  not  to  be  a  trademark 
name,  the  company  therefore  cannot 


bring  charges  against  those  who  use 
these  words. 

The  Dictionaries  Listing  Commit¬ 
tee,  formed  by  the  U.S.  Trademark 
Association,  examines  dictionaries 
to  make  certain  that  trademarks  are 
used  properly.  Many  common  words 
found  in  dictionaries  today  were 
once  trademark  names. 

The  association  represents  these 
companies  and  has  2,300  members 
which  are  trademark  owners.  Among 
them  are  companies  such  as  AT&T, 
R.j.  Reynolds,  Nabisco,  and  lawyers 
who  represent  large  corporations. 
The  1 1  3-year-old  Association  ex¬ 
tends  its  services  to  90  different 
countries. 

To  the  consumer,  the  trademark 
name  is  the  company  name  and 


judges  their  products  by  these  marks. 
Companies  work  hard  for  a  long  time 
making  their  product(s)  known  to  the 
public.  Unfortunately,  once  they  go 
through  the  expense  of  protecting 
and  constantly  monitoring  these 
names,  they  find  that  once  they  do 
become  known,  they  are  often  mis¬ 
used. 

Let  us  take  Band-Aids  for  instance. 
The  trademark  Band-Aid  is  owned  by 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  The  "word" 
Band-Aid  is  learned  by  children  by 
the  age  of  two.  You  probably  would 
get  some  pretty  funny  looks  from 
your  kids  if  you  told  them  that  an 
adhesive  bandage  will  help  their 
boo-boo  go  away.  All  they  know  is 
that  when  they  get  hurt.  Mommy 
kisses  it  and  says,  "Let  me  put  a  Band- 
Aid  on  it  and  it  will  be  all  better." 

The  public  has  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  "everyday"  trademark 
names,  that  they  do  not  even  realize 
that  these  companies  spent  millions 
of  dollars  to  protect  these  names  from 
being  misused  or  infringed  upon. 

However,  talk  is  one  thing;  print  is 
another.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  trademarks  should  be 
misused  in  any  kind  of  publication. 
Trademarks  are  never  used  as  nouns 
or  verbs.  They  should  be  used  as 
adjectives,  followed  by  the  generic 
term  for  the  product;  Q-Tips  cotton 
swabs.  Xerox  copier  machine  and 
Rolodex  rotary  card  file,  just  to  name 
a  few. 

The  only  way  for  the  public  to  stop 
using  trademarks  improperly  is  for 
editors  and  publishers  of  all  publica¬ 
tions  to  start  using  trademarks  prop¬ 
erly. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  says  it 
best  in  their  Writer's  Digest  advertise¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  trademark  use; 
"To  all  the  writers  and  typists  and 
editors  who  help  us  protect  our 
trademark  Kleenex  by  always  starting 
it  with  a  capital  K  followed  by  l-e-e- 
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CIRCLE  THE  INCORRECT  ANSWER 


Surprised? 

We're  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service. 


Our  agents  are  properly  referred  to  as  U.S.  Postal  Inspectors. 

We  are  responsible  for  enforcing  more  than  100  federal  statutes  that  deal  with 
the  mail,  including  mail  fraud,  child  jxjmography,  mail  theft  and  mail  bombs. 

Like  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  US.  Postal 
Inspectors  wear  badges,  carry  firearms  and  have  the 
power  to  make  arrests.  We  investigate  crime  and  uncover 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

We  don’t  "inspect." 

For  further  information  or  referral  to  a  media  contact  in 
your  area,  please  call  John  Brugger  or  Paul  Griffo  at: 


(202)268*5400 
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n-e-x  and  following  it  with  a  proper 
generic,  be  it  tissue  or  diapers: 
Kimberly-Clark  says  Bless  you!" 

The  advertisement  proves  that  you 
are  continuing  your  efforts  to  protect 
your  trademark,  you  create  public 
awareness  against  possible  misuse, 
and  you  advertise  your  product  as 
wel  I .  For  al  I  that,  I  bel  ieve  the  money 
is  wel  I  worth  it.  Taki ng  that  extra  step 
and  running  that  same  type  of  adver¬ 
tisement  in  general,  widely  read  pub¬ 
lications  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  long 
run. 

It  is  not  the  trademark  owner's  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  the  trademark  is  not 
misused  and  must  constantly  moni¬ 
tor  publishers,  advertising  agencies 
and  writers  to  ensure  that  their 
trademark  is  used  properly.  Through 
advertising,  the  owner  can  show  the 
ads  as  proof  of  their  continuing 
efforts  to  protect  their  name  if  the 
need  ever  arises. 

A  circled  R  after  the  trademark 
name  is  required  by  the  trademark 
ow  ner  to  prove  that  they  are  showing 
an  effort  to  protect  their  trademark. 
However,  it  is  not  required  of  writers. 


What  can  writers  and  editors  do  to 
help  protect  trademarks?  For  one,  we 
can  stop  misusing  them.  We  cannot 
expect  those  who  are  not  in  our  pro¬ 
fession  to  use  the  trademark  correctly 
if  we  do  not.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  if  a  writer  misuses  a  trademark, 
the  company  can  contact  the  writer 
and  inform  him  of  the  misuse  and  the 
writer  can  then  say,  "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I 
didn't  realize  that  I  was  misusing 
your  trademark.  It  won't  happen 
again."  But  who  is  to  say  it  won't? 

Remember,  trademark  names 
should  never  be  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb.  They  should  be  used  as  adjec¬ 
tives,  followed  by  the  proper  generic 
term.  If  we  fail  to  protect  and  respect 
these  trademarks.  Xerox  may  soon  be 
found  in  our  New  Webster's  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

"In  writing  non-fiction,  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  suggested  to  use  a  capital 
letter,  boldface  type,  followed  by  the 
generic  term  when  mentioning  a 
trademark  name,"  says  Michael 
Finn.  "At  the  very  least  the  trademark 
name  should  be  capitalized." 

The  U.S.  Trademark  Association 


provides  educational  and  informa¬ 
tional  services,  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  teach  the  proper  use  of 
trademarks.  The  association  also 
assists  large  corporations  when  they 
need  to  bring  charges  against  some¬ 
one  who  has  misused  their 
trademark. 

The  association  provides  a 
"trademark  hot  line"  for  those  writers 
who  have  questions  about  proper  us¬ 
age  or  spelling  of  trademarks.  You 
may  contact  them  weekdays  be¬ 
tween  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  (EST)  at 
(212)  986-5880. 


Linda  Colonna  is  the  chief  copywriter  at  a 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  advertising  agency. 
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Don't  confuse 
a  weedeater  with 
Weed  Eater: 

Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a 
little  green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is 
only  one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  It  s  America’s 
number  one  brand  of  trimmer— the  one  people  ask  for, 
time  after  time. 

The  one-and-only  genuine 
Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Any- 
thing  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 


Vi  : 


If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trimmer. 

OPoulan/\Afeed  Eater  Division  White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.  1988 
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Among  the  many  brands  to  which 
that  has  happened  are  aspirin,  bras¬ 
siere,  cellophane,  hoagy,  shredded 
wheat,  thermos,  trampoline,  toll 
house,  yo-yo,  dry  ice,  zipper, 
kerosene,  nylon,  raisin  bran,  escala¬ 
tor  and  linoleum. 

All  were  once  great  trademarks. 
Now  they  are  merely  names. 

Responsibility  for  proper  use  of 
trademarks  does  not  lie  only  with  its 
owner.  Journalists,  since  they  fre¬ 
quently  use  trademarks  in  articles 
and  editorials,  have  a  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  trademark  owner  and  at 
least  an  ethical  one  to  consumers  to 
avoid  using  trademarks  improperly, 
because  doing  so  only  encourages 
their  readers  to  do  the  same  thing. 
That,  in  turn,  can  begin  a  self- 
perpetuating  pattern  of  usage  which 
leads  to  the  loss,  despite  an  advertis¬ 
er's  best  efforts,  of  its  trademark. 


From  an  editor's  or  writer's  point  of 
view,  the  principal  rule  of  proper 
trademark  usage  is  a  simple  one: 
never,  ever  use  a  trademark  as  a 
noun. 

A  trademark  is,  by  definition,  an 
adjective. 

A  noun  is  a  thing.  It  is  something 
which  we  refer  to  by  its  name. 

Since  trademarks  are  not  nouns, 
they  cannot  properly  be  pluralized 
("the  company  ordered  two  hundred 
weed  eaters"),  used  as  a  verb  ("xerox 
this  for  me")  or  in  the  possessive 
("crockpot's  wonderful  new  colors"). 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a 
noun  in  order  to  limit  or  define  it.  A 
trademark  is  used  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  other  things — one  brand 
from  its  competitors. 

As  long  as  a  trademark  enables 
consumers  to  distinguish  among 
competing  goods,  it  serves  its — and 
everyone's — purpose. 

The  ads  in  this  issue  evidence  the 
commitment  advertisers  have  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  consumer's  right  and 
ability  to  choose  one  brand  from  a 
category  of  competitors  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  their  choice  will  meet 
expectations  created  by  both  the 
advertiser  and  their  own  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  brand. 

The  stakes  are  very  high. 

For  everyone. 


Rogers 

(Continued  from  page  1 9T) 


Second,  when  trademarks  are  in 
issue,  the  mark  should  be  clearly 
identified.  It  also  is  useful  to  indicate 
whether  the  mark  is  a  "common  law" 
mark,  "state  registered"  mark,  or  a 
"federally  registered"  mark. 

Third,  it  is  informative  to  take  spe¬ 
cific  note  of  the  court  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  filed,  specifically,  whether  it  is 
a  state  or  federal  court.  If  the  case  is 
in  federal  court,  then  there  most  like¬ 
ly  is  at  least  one  "claim"  in  issue  that 
arises  out  of  the  federal  patent  laws, 
copyright  laws  or  trademark  laws. 

However,  even  if  the  case  is  in  the 
federal  courts,  there  may  be  claims 
asserted  based  on  state  law.  Anti¬ 
dilution  laws,  for  example,  are  state 
laws  which  protect  marks  from  uses 
which  "dilute"  the  value  of  the  mark 
to  the  mark  owner;  under  these  laws 
"diluting"  uses  are  actionable  even  if 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  confusion 
among  consumers.  State-law  claims 
should  be  distinguished  from  the 
federal  claims. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  federal  reg¬ 
istration  of  trademarks,  a  few  points 
must  be  noted.  The  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  does  not  decide 
between  competing  claims  regarding 
the  right  to  use  a  mark.  The  Office's 
charge  from  Congress  is  to  determine 
who  has  the  superior  right  to  registra¬ 
tion. 

When  the  Office  issues  registra¬ 
tions  for  marks,  it  does  not  issue 
blanket  registrations  but,  rather,  reg¬ 
isters  marks  as  used  for  specific 
goods  or  services. 

Ultimately,  mark  owners  must 
protect  their  own  marks  and  registra¬ 
tions;  the  Office  has  not  been 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  en¬ 
forcement  duties. 


Gerard  Rogers  is  an  attorney  on  the  staff  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office's  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Trademarks.  Mr.  Rogers 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  with  cum  laude 
honors  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst,  where  he  was  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Daily  Collegian.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  New  England  School  of  Law 
in  Boston. 


ONLY 

LITTLE  LEAGUE* 
IS 

LITTLE  LEAGUE 


“Little  League,”  “Little  League  Baseball"  and  “Little  Leaguer” 
are  the  principal  trademarks  and  service  marks  of 
Little  League  Baseball®,  Incorporated 
These  marks  are  protected  both  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  and 
registrations  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
All  rights  in  and  to  any  and  all  marks  of  Little  League  Baseball,  Incor¬ 
porated  are  reserved.  Use  of  the  trademark  on  any  product  may  only 
be  granted  by: 


UTTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL®  HEADQUABTEBS 
P,Q.  Box  3485,  WiUiamspori,  PA  17701 
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Plain  or  Fancy, 

an  ampersand  is  part  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
name  and  trademark. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  quoted  and 
referred  to  as  an  authoritative  source 
for  facts  about  newspapers. 

But,  when  you  remember  us, 
please  remember  our  ampersand. 

It  is  part  of  our  logo. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011  •  (212)  675-4380 


You've  labored  to  find 
the  perfect  name  or  mark. 

Resources  are  committed 
to  printing  and  marketing. 

Yet,  if  another  company  al¬ 
ready  owns  the  name,  all  is 
lost.  Trademark  Research 
Corporation  can  safeguard 
your  most  precious  asset  -  the 
name  you've  made  for  yourself. 

We  can  help  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  before  it's  too  late.  The 
product  of  40  years  of  experience 
and  the  latest  technology,  our  re¬ 
search  reports  identify  potential 
conflicts  from  our  vast  collections  of 
registered  and  unregistered  marks  and 
names.  Our  experienced  staff  knows  ex¬ 
actly  where  to  look.  Personal  service  has 
been  our  long-standing  tradition.  Our  at 
tention  to  detail  is  unparalleled. 


Trademaik 


Research 


Our  job  doesn't  end  with  helping  you  to 
make  your  name  in  the  marketplace.  Our 
watching  services  allow  you  to  monitor  marks  -  ! 

that  threaten  the  good  will  that  you've  estab¬ 
lished.  You  are  informed  each  time  a  similar 
name  appears  in  the  U.S.  or  cuuund  the  world. 

If  you  need  to  do  your  own  research,  we  are  still 
your  answer.  The  CD-ROM  Personal  Search 
System™  places  the  text  and  images  of  all  active 
federal  marks  on  your  desk,  ready  to  serve  your 
research  needs.  Rexibility,  simplicity  and  urrhmited 
access,  all  at  a  fixed  price. 

Call  us  at  1-800-TRC-MARK  or  (212)  228-4084  for  more 
information.  Let  Trademark  Research  Corporation  assist 
you  to  make  your  name  mean  success. 

The  best  names  in  business  depend  on  us 


Ownership  changes 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company  years  a  Kentucky  publisher.  mouth,  Littleton  and  Berlin. 


has  announced  the  sale  of  the  Focus 
newspaper  group  of  its  Minnesota 
Sun  Publications  to  James  D.  Kaer- 
cher  and  Richard  Roberts. 

Kaercher,  owner  of  Kaercher 
Publications  Inc.,  of  Ortonville, 
Minn.,  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  40  years.  Roberts  is  a 
former  sales  manager  with  Focus. 

The  Focus  group  consists  of  five 
newspapers  serving  the  communities 
of  Shoreview,  Mounds  View,  South 
and  North  Arden  Hills,  St.  Anthony, 
New  Brighton,  South  Roseville,  Fal¬ 
con  and  Columbia  Heights,  and  Frid¬ 
ley,  Minn. 

Guy  Gannett  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  remaining  24  publications  in 
the  MSP  group. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  represented  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  in  the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

The  Cowrie  News  of  Gowrie,  Iowa, 
is  now  being  published  by  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Patton  family.  Pub¬ 
lishing  duties  were  taken  over  by  the 
new  owners,  Robert  Patton  and 
Nancy  Vogt,  from  Robert’s  parents, 
James  and  Annice  Patton. 

The  Gowrie  News  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Patton  since  1899  when  the 
central  Iowa  paper  was  bought  by 
Armanis  F.  Patton.  His  son  Lorimer 
took  over  management  in  1943.  Lor¬ 
imer  retired  in  I%3  and  his  sons  Jerry 
and  James  became  publishers.  Jerry 
retired  in  1984,  and  James  continued 
as  publisher  until  selling  to  Robert 
and  Nancy. 

Broker  assisting  with  the  sale  was 
John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Clarkson,  former  publisher 
in  Rushville,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the 
Britt  News-Tribune  of  Britt,  Iowa, 
from  Jerry  Wiseman  and  Joe  Fokken. 
Broker  in  the  sale  was  John  E.  van  der 
Linden  of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Four  Kentucky  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  purchased  by  Ken¬ 
tucky  Publishing  Co,  according  to  the 
company’s  president,  Chris  McGe- 
hee. 

McGehee,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Meade  County  Messenger  in 
Brandenberg,  Ky.,  purchased  the 
West  Kentucky  Vews  in  Paducah,  the 
Livingston  Ledger  in  Smithland,  and 
the  Advance  Yeoman  in  Wickliffe 
from  Mrs.  Juliette  Magee-Stone,  47 


McGehee,  a  resident  of  Louisville 
and  Brandenberg,  is  an  insurance  and 
real  estate  executive  who  entered  the 
newspaper  business  18  months  ago, 
with  principal  ownership  of  the  Bran¬ 
denberg  weekly. 

Less  than  a  week  after  purchasing 
the  three  Magee-Stone  newspapers, 
McGehee  also  bought  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Carlisle  County,  the  Carlisle 
County  News,  from  James  Payne.  The 
four  county-seat  papers  are  northern¬ 
most  in  Kentucky  on  the  west  side  of 
the  state. 

Dick  Smith  of  W.B. Grimes  &  Co. 
handled  all  four  transactions  for  the 
sellers  and  the  buyer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Helen  S.  Rattray  and  Arthur  L. 
Carter  announced  the  purchase  by 
Arthur  Carter  of  a  minority  interest  in 
the  East  Hampton  Star  Inc.  and  an 
option  to  acquire  additional  shares 
which  would  bring  his  interest  up  to 
50%  of  its  stock. 

The  company  publishes  the  weekly 
East  Hampton  Star,  which  was 
founded  in  1885,  and  a  3-year-old 
weekly,  the  Sag  Harbor  Herald. 

Rattray  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  East  Hampton  Star  since 
1980,  and  it  has  been  in  her  family’s 
ownership  since  1935.  She  will  serve 
as  president  of  the  corporation  and 
editor  of  the  East  Hampton  Star  and 
the  Sag  Harbor  Herald.  Carter  will  be 
publisher  and  treasurer.  He  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  County  Times,  and 
the  New  York  Observer.  He  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Nation  magazine. 

*  *  * 

The  112-year-old,  3,000-paid-cir- 
cuiation  community  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Reporter,  has  been  sold  by 
White  Mountain  Publishing  of  Little¬ 
ton,  N.H.  to  Caroline  L.  Cole  and 
Bernard  D.  Zelitch. 

The  Reporter  has  been  serving 
New  Hampshire’s  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  Valley  region  since  1880.  Cole  and 
Zelitch  formerly  were  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  North  Andover 
(Mass.)  Citizen  which  they  sold  in 
1988. 

White  Mountain  Publishing  was 
formed  earlier  this  year  as  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Mountain  Media  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.H.,  and  Sherwin-Dodge  in 
Littleton.  It  continues  to  publish  sea¬ 
sonal,  vacation,  tourist  and  skiing 
publications  in  addition  to  publishing 
New  Hampshire  community  weekly 
newspapers  based  in  Bristol,  Ply- 


C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  an  Arlington, 
Mass. -based  broker  and  consultant, 
provided  advice  to  the  buyers. 

L.  Barry  French,  a  newspaper 
broker  based  in  Assonet,  Mass.,  rep¬ 
resented  White  Mountain  Publishing 
in  the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

Southeast  Magazines  Inc.  owned 
by  Persis  Corp.  of  Honolulu,  has  sold 
its  four  magazine  publications,  Nash¬ 
ville  Business  and  Lifestyles,  Nashville 
Visitor’s  Guide,  Nashville  Newcomer 
Area  Guide,  and  City  Guide/Nashville, 
to  an  Alabama-based  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher,  T.J.  “Jocko”  Potts. 

The  Twigg-Smith  family  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  has  owned  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  since  1885,  the  flagship  of  Persis 
Corp.  Besides  the  Nashville  publica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Persis  also  owns  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  and  the  Maryville- 
Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times,  and  seven 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Seattle  area. 

Lon  Williams  of  MediaAmerica 
Brokers  in  Atlanta  represented  Persis 
Corp.  in  the  sale. 

*  *  * 

Arkansas  Press  Association  past 
president  Sam  M.  Hodges,  publisher 
of  the  Benton  (Ark.)  Courier,  and  his 
family  have  acquired  LaVilla  News  of 
Hot  Springs  Village,  Ark.,  from 
Cooper  Inc. 

LaVilla  News  is  a  4,160-paid-cir¬ 
culation  weekly  serving  a  25,000-acre 
recreational  community  southwest  of 
Little  Rock.  Benton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  the  purchasing  corpora¬ 
tion,  also  owns  and  publishes  the 
daily  Benton  Courier  and  the  weekly 
Maumell  (Ark.)  Monitor. 

Cooper  Communities  Inc.  head¬ 
quartered  in  Bella  Vista,  Ark.,  has 
built  three  recreational  communities 
in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  a  Troy, 
Ala.,  media  brokerage  firm,  was  the 
broker  of  record  in  the  transaction, 
representing  the  Hodges  family. 

*  *  * 

The  Big  Bear  Life  &  the  Grizzly 
newspaper  in  Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif., 
has  been  purchased  by  Desert  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  Inc.  (DCN). 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
the  sellers  Bob  and  Shirley  Wood  and 
William  J.  Brehm,  president  of  Brehm 
Communications  Inc.  of  San  Diego. 
The  price  was  not  disclosed.  DCN  is  a 
(See  OWNER  on  page  41) 
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Reject  rights  treaty,  journalism  groups  urge  Senate 


By  George  Gameau 

Some  of  the  nation’s  leading  jour¬ 
nalism  groups  are  lining  up  against  an 
international  rights  treaty  that  is  being 
resurrected  after  waiting  13  years  for 
Senate  ratification. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  (ASNE),  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Association 
(RTNDA)  and  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  (WPFC)  have  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  reject  the  International  Cov¬ 
enant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

The  treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
Ratification  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  would  allow  the  United  States 
to  sit  on  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission’s  subcommittee 
that  sets  world  policies. 

In  an  about-face  from  the  Carter 


administration,  which  opposed  ratifi¬ 
cation,  the  Bush  administration  has 
urged  U.S.  approval — with  reserva¬ 
tions  —  on  the  grounds  that  most 
of  the  treaty  is  consistent  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  that  it  is  worth 
the  compromise  to  influence  world 
human  rights  affairs. 

The  administration  is  joined  by 
groups  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Amnesty  International, 
and  the  London-based  international 
press  group  Article  19. 

However,  the  U.S.  press  groups 
argue  that  two  provisions,  Articles  19 
and  20,  undermine  the  very  free  press 
principles  that  they  purport  to 
uphold. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  chairman  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  testimony  Nov.  21  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
said  that  the  articles  threaten  not  only 
journalists’  rights  of  freedom  and 
independence — but  also  citizens’ 
rights  of  freedom  of  expression. 

After  declaring  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  information.  Article  19  adds 
that  because  “the  exercise’’  of  those 
rights  carries  “special  duties  and 
responsibilities,’’  it  may  be  subject  to 
“certain  restrictions,”  as  long  as  they 
are  “necessary”  and  “provided  by 
law.” 


Duties  and  responsibilities  include 
“respect  of  the  rights  or  reputations 
of  others”  and  “protection  of  na¬ 
tional  security  or  of  public  order,  or  of 
public  health  or  morals.” 

Article  20  calls  for  laws  forbidding 
“propaganda  for  war”  and  advocacy 
of  “national,  racial  or  religious  hatred 
that  constitutes  incitement  to  dis¬ 
crimination,  hostility  or  violence.” 

“Such  invitations  for  restrictions 
can  be  used  by  governments  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  banning  of  news 
media  and  muzzling  of  individuals 
whose  views  the  government  finds 
offensive,”  .\ndersen  told  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  U.S.  government  opposed  the 
covenant  in  1978  on  grounds  that  Arti¬ 
cle  20  conflicted  with  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution,  until  the  Bush  administration 
proposed  that  the  Senate  ratify  the 


pact  with  written  “reservations”  to 
the  articles. 

“We  see  no  compelling  reason  to 
take  [the  treaty]  off  the  shelf  now, 
especially  in  view  of  the  danger  that 
ratification,  however  qualified,  could 
lend  itself  to  restrictions  on  news, 
however  unintended,”  Andersen 
said. 

The  press  groups  oppose  ratifica¬ 
tion  with  objections  because  objec¬ 
tions  are  usually  forgotten  and, 
according  to  the  ASNE  board,  ratifi¬ 
cation  “risks  giving  those  elsewhere 
bent  on  restricting  news  media  and 
abusing  journalists  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  United  States 
endorses  such  acts.” 

ASNE  called  the  articles  “inimical 
to  free-press  values.” 

“[I]t  is  a  contradiction  of  constitu¬ 
tional  dimensions  to  endorse  in  any 
manner  a  vehicle  for  such  broadly 
stated  provisions  for  restricting  news 
media,”  ASNE’s  resolution  said. 

The  Radio  and  Television  News 
Directors  Association  similarly  urged 
Congress  to  reject  the  covenant. 

“To  be  worthy  of  a  free  society’s 
support,  such  a  covenant  should  say 
that  press  and  public  should  be  free  to 
write  and  speak  without  restriction — 
period.  Anything  less  than  that, 
unfortunately,  poisons  the  entire 


document,”  Andersen  testified. 

Frank  Sieverts,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  committee  is  taking 
the  •"•ess  objections  “seriously  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  it  is  better  to 
reject  the  treaty  or  go  forward  with  it 
to  allow  the  United  States  to  play  a 
more  active  role  internationally  in 
defending  press  freedom  and  human 
rights.” 

Study  shows 
newspapers 
help  students 

A  study  involving  3,000  high  school 
students  found  that  those  who  read 
newspapers  performed  twice  as  well 
in  current  events  tests  as  those  who 
watched  television  newscasts. 

The  Southeastern  Education  Im¬ 
provement  Laboratory  (SEIL)  re¬ 
ported  that  in  October  and  December 
of  1990  it  had  examined  students  in  51 
high  schools  in  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina  who  watched  Cable  News 
Network  and  Whittle  Communica¬ 
tions  Channel  One  in  their  class¬ 
rooms. 

According  to  John  Supovitz,  who 
wrote  the  final  report  for  SEIL,  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  seen  the  newscasts  but 
had  not  had  them  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  schoolwork  did  no  better  on 
current  events  than  pupils  who  had 
not  seen  the  broadcasts. 

In  classes  where  teachers  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  news  programs  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  students  displayed  a  better 
knowledge  of  current  events,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

However,  Supovitz  said,  students 
who  read  newspapers  did  best  of  all 
on  the  tests. 

“To  me,  this  implication  yells  that  a 
newspaper  version  of  Channel  One 
would  be  very  effective,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Publisher  buys, 
folds  editions 

The  Detroiter  Abend-Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  German-lan¬ 
guage  weekly  Nordamerikanische 
Wochen-Post,  has  acquired  and 
closed  both  the  Milwaukee  and  Chi¬ 
cago  editions  of  the  German-language 
weekly  Sonntagspost  und  Milwaukee 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  published  by  the 
Abendpost  Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  two  acquired  newspapers 
ceased  publication  as  of  Sept.  28. 


“Such  invitations  for  restrictions  can  be  used  by 
governments  to  attempt  to  justify  banning  of  news 
media  and  muzziing  of  individuais  whose  views  the 
government  finds  offensive,”  Andersen  told  the 
committee. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


TKS  modifies 
keyiess  offset  sites 

After  running  keyless  offset  color 
at  its  Piscataway  plant  for  a  year, 
New  Jersey’s  Star-Ledger  is  con¬ 
verting  to  conventional  color  inking. 
TKS  color  units  at  its  new  plant  in 
Montville  also  will  have  conventional 
inking.  Operations  director  Andrew 
C.  Harteveld  said  the  conversions 
will  not  affect  color  printing  capacity 
at  the  paper. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  the  second  TKS  color  key¬ 
less  installation,  is  trying  ink  sub¬ 
tanks.  Based  on  viscosity-control 
technology  developed  at  the  Star- 
Ledger,  the  subtanks  essentially  cool 
ink  that  is  recirculated  to  fountains  on 
color  keyless  units,  according  to 
TKS. 

A  closer  look  at  color  keyless 
inking  offset  will  appear  in  next 
week’s  E&P  NEWS/TECH  section. 

Sll,  DT 
modify  pact 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  and  Digital  Technology 
International,  Orem,  Utah,  have 
modified  their  license  and  marketing 
agreement  to  permit  newspapers  of 
any  circulation  size  to  purchase  prod¬ 
ucts  from  either  supplier. 

The  two  parties,  however,  continue 
to  focus  on  their  prior  market 
segments  —  SII  selling  primarily  to 
medium  and  large  newspapers  and 
DT  selling  mostly  to  medium  and 
small  publications  or  larger  ones  that 
“intend  to  be  largely  self-sufficient,” 
according  to  DT. 

The  vendors’  cooperative  efforts  in 
new  technology  and  marketing  will 
continue.  Effective  worldwide,  the 
change,  said  DT,  “will  expand  the 
selling  efforts  of  DT  licensees  and 
resellers  in  Europe  in  anticipation  of 
the  new  common  market  which  will 
open  there  next  year.” 

AP  Leafdesks 
in  U.S.,  U.K. 

The  Associated  Press  announced 
that  more  than  700  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  newsrooms  have  installed  AP 
Leaf  Picture  Desks.  Also,  Time  and 
Newsweek  magazines  receive  news 
photos  on  Leafdesks. 

According  to  the  AP,  almost  500  of 
its  installations  now  take  the  AP 


PhotoStream  high-speed  picture 
delivery.  Those  receiving  the  digital 
service  were  able  to  download  the 
Version  7.8  Leafdesk  software 
upgrade  —  the  first  time  the  AP 
delivered  software  from  a  satellite. 
Other  Leafdesk  users  are  receiving 
manual  software  installations. 

The  wire  service  said  it  will  begin 
using  image  compression  on  the  net¬ 
work  next  year,  enabling  it  to  send 
black-and-white  pictures  in  10  sec¬ 
onds  and  color  photos  in  under  30 
seconds.  The  technology  will  also 
effectively  double  the  storage  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  AP  Leaf  fileserver. 

In  England,  the  AP  installed  a  Leaf- 
desk  at  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Lon¬ 
don.  Another  will  go  into  Eastern 
Counties  Newspapers,  Norwich. 

In  Britain  and  Ireland,  Leafdesks 
also  are  in  use  at  the  Blackpool 
Gazette,  Daily  Mail  and  Mail  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  BBC  and  the  Cork  Examiner, 
as  well  as  in  the  AP’s  regional  photo 
center  in  London,  which  receives  and 
transmits  news  photos  from  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Austra¬ 
lia. 

KRTN  photos 
on  PressLink 

The  Knight-Ridder  Tribune  News 
Photo  Service  is  now  available  over 
PressLink,  the  24-hour  worldwide 
dial-up  delivery  for  the  media. 

Color  and  black-and-white  photos 
from  various  sources,  including 
dozens  of  contributing  newspapers, 
accompany  breaking  news,  sports 
events  and  features.  Images  from  the 
KRTN  Photo  Archive  are  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Available  to  KRTN  Newswire  sub¬ 
scribers  using  Macintosh  computers, 
KRTN’s  Daily  Photos  bulletin  board 
and  Photo  Archive  allow  users  to 
download  individual  photos  ($10  each 
plus  PressLink  charges  of  $8-13  per 
photo).  Customers  pay  only  for 
photos  they  select  for  transmission. 

Users  should  have  a  Mac  II  with  at 
least  2MB  memory,  color  monitor 
and  modem.  In  addition  to  the  current 
2400  bps  service,  9600  bps  service 
(available  in  77  North  American 
cities)  will  soon  be  offered  world¬ 
wide.  Photos  can  be  edited  with  any 
of  several  off-the-shelf  software  pack¬ 
ages. 

Talks  with  KRTN  were  interrupted 
by  the  latter’s  coverage  of  the  Gulf 
war  last  winter,  according  to  Press- 
Link  managing  editor  Tom  Priddy 
{E&P,  Feb.  23).  PressLink  already 


had  been  carrying  KRTN  wire  copy 
and  graphics.  Priddy  called  photos 
“the  next  logical  step,”  and  noted 
interest  among  larger  papers  as  well 
as  those  not  equipped  to  take  satellite 
photo  transmissions. 

Star  Tribune 
offers  ink  testing 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  is 
offering  ink  testing  for  newspapers, 
magazine  publishers  and  other  users 
of  industrial  ink. 

In  its  ink  lab  the  newspaper  can  test 
for  viscosity,  impurities,  water 
absorption  and  color  match  consis¬ 
tency  on  a  periodic  basis.  Noting 
ink’s  direct  effect  on  efficiency,  waste 
and  product  quality.  Star  Tribune 
manufacturing  vice  president  Curtis 
Bok  said  that  “through  ink  testing, 
standards  can  be  established  to  con¬ 
trol  this  key  variable.” 

The  newspaper  said  a  certification 
program  for  its  ink  vendors  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  frequent  tests, 
thereby  making  the  lab  available  to 
other  ink  users.  Standard  tests  verify 
the  quality  of  ink  deliveries.  Tests  to 
establish  certification  analyze  12  con¬ 
secutive  ink  loads.  To  maintain  objec¬ 
tivity,  manufacturer  or  vendor  identi¬ 
fication  of  test  samples  is  prohibited. 

For  more  information,  call  800/829- 
8742  and  ask  for  Quality  Assurance 
(Clay  Brewer,  ext.  8772,  or  Kip 
Gebeck,  ext.  8892). 

Tribune  TVweek 
switches  to 
recycled  paper 

Chicago  Tribune's  TVweek  is  now 
being  printed  on  recycled  paper. 

The  switch  from  virgin  newsprint  to 
a  paper  with  60%  recycled  content  is 
the  first  time  a  metro  newspaper  has 
produced  a  tv  supplement  using  re¬ 
cycled  paper  on  a  rotogravure  press, 
the  Tribune  says. 

The  move  to  a  recycled  tv  book 
followed  several  special  press  runs 
and  a  test  issue  in  the  July  7  edition. 

Atex  signs 
Irish  Times 

The  Irish  Times,  Dublin,  signed  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  150-ter¬ 
minal  editorial  system  from  Atex  Inc. 
The  year-end  installation,  Atex’s  first 
in  Ireland,  will  take  input  from  wires 
and  remote  terminals. 
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Newspaper  production  appointments 


Production  director  Richard  H. 
Malone  was  named  operations  vice 
president  at  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel,  succeeding  James  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  retired  Nov.  1. 

Robinson,  who  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  printer  in  Kansas  City 
while  attending  Kansas  University, 
spent  the  last  six  years  at  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  where  he  directed  the  design 
and  construction  of  its  $115  million 
production  distribution  facility  in 
Deerfield  Beach.  Before  moving  to 
Florida,  Robinson  undertook  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  as  vice  president  and  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch,  (as  the  Minnesota 
paper  was  then  known),  which  had 
erected  a  $50  million  production 
plant. 

Prior  to  working  in  St.  Paul,  Robin¬ 
son  occupied  a  similar  position  for  17 
years  with  Topeka,  Kan. -based 
Stauffer  Publications,  which  owns  a 
group  of  Midwestern  dailies. 

Malone  began  working  for  Tribune 
Co.  newspapers  after  earning  a 
degree  in  production  management 
from  RIT.  He  moved  to  Florida  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News',  where  he 
served  as  production  director  and 
earlier  as  project  manager  overseeing 
construction  of  a  new  production 
plant.  For  12  years  before  joining  the 
Daily  News,  he  had  held  various  pro¬ 
duction-related  positions  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  ap¬ 
pointed  Michael  J.  Bella  field  ser¬ 
vice  director  for  its  Goss  Newspaper 
Products  business  unit,  with  overall 
responsibility  for  installation  and  field 
service  of  all  Goss  double-width 
newspaper  presses  in  the  Americas. 

Bella  was  vice  president  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  at  the  Times  Journal 
Co.,  Springfield,  Va.  Recently 
acquired  by  the  Gannett  Co.,  it 
publishes  dailies  and  weeklies,  among 
them  several  military  newspapers, 
and  is  contract  printer  for  others’ 
publications,  including  USA  Today. 

Announcing  Bella’s  appointment, 
Rockwell  cited  “his  pioneering  role’’ 
in  Times  Journal’s  1988  installation  of 
the  first  Goss  Colorliner  press.  Before 
joining  that  company,  his  30  years  in 
newspaper  production  included  the 
positions  of  production  director  at 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers  and 
press  and  mrilroom  superintendent 
for  the  Chicago  area’s  Southtown 
Economist. 


The  Tampa  Tribune  announced  the 
promotions  of  four  staffers  last 
month.  Greg  Stewart,  with  the  paper 
for  15  years,  was  appointed  informa¬ 
tion  services  department  director.  He 
had  previously  held  several  manage¬ 
ment  positions,  including  technical 
services  manager,  data  processing/ 
systems  manager  and  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  director. 

Arthur  Kimball  was  named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  production 
director.  He  had  earlier  served  as  pro¬ 
duction  night  coordinator,  assistant 
distribution  foreman  and  quality 
assurance  manager. 

Continuing  as  special  projects  man¬ 
ager,  Betsy  Sellers  now  takes  over  as 
quality  assurance  manager.  She  has 
held  several  different  positions  in  the 
production  department  in  1 1  years  at 
the  Tribune. 

Returning  to  the  Tribune  after 
working  as  a  production  director  at  a 
Wisconsin  newspaper,  Andy  Shep¬ 
pard  assumes  the  duties  of  night  pro¬ 
duction  director. 

:|E  ^  4c 

Don  Teschner,  a  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  specialist  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
for  20  years,  has  established  a  private 
consulting  practice  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  drawing  on  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  more  than  100 
newspapers. 

Since  1972,  Teschner  had  served  as 
a  coordinator  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  standards  for  wire  service 
transmission.  He  also  was  audio¬ 
visual  manager  for  the  ANPA,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  directing  technical  ses¬ 
sions  for  ANPA/TEC. 


One  month  after  Denver’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News  began  installing  new 
offset  presses  at  its  E.W.  Estlow  Pro¬ 
duction  Facility,  Lynda  Hanshaw  was 
promoted  to  production  director. 

Hanshaw  joined  the  News  last  fall 
as  assistant  operations  director.  In 
her  new  position  she  continues  to 
oversee  the  newspaper’s  $135  million 
production  modernization  project. 
Before  joining  the  News,  Hanshaw 
was  manager  of  production  adminis¬ 
tration  and  project  development  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  she 
worked  for  20  years. 

Modernization  at  the  Estlow  facil¬ 
ity  (which  will  take  over  all  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  by  early  1993)  in¬ 
cludes  installation  of  Crosfield  Page- 


Fax  systems,  three  Western  Litho- 
tech  plate  processing  lines,  five  eight- 
unit  Goss  Colorliner  presses,  an 
existing  Goss  Urbanite  press,  more 
than  two  miles  of  Ferag  single  gripper 
conveyors,  storage  and  inserting 
equipment,  other  inserters  from  Har¬ 
ris  and  GM  A,  an  Idab  bundle  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  and  FMC  automatic 
guided  vehicles  in  the  reelroom. 

Peck  again  directs 
RIT’s  T&E  Center 

John  Peck  resumed  his  director’s 
post  at  the  Technical  and  Education 
Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  at  New 
York’s  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

After  2'/2  years  as  head  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  he  left  in  June  to  take  over 
as  management  services  director  of 
the  national  Association  of  Printers 
and  Lithographers. 

Peck  returned  to  the  center  after  it 
conducted  a  three-month  search  for  a 
replacement.  He  joined  RIT  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  spent  a  year  as  director 
of  T&E  custom  programs  before  his 
appointment  as  the  center’s  director. 

Citing  its  “long  history  of  mutual 
support  and  cooperation”  with  RIT, 
the  NAPL  said  the  two  organizations 
will  work  together  on  upcoming  pro¬ 
grams.  The  T&E  Center  is  expanding 
training  in  electronic  publishing  and 
prepress  and  developing  seminars  to 
update  printers,  print  buyers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  on  electronic  technologies. 

Sullivan  names 
Dyott  president 

Stephen  T.  Dyott,  former  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Can’s  Flexible  Packag¬ 
ing  Division,  has  been  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.  He  reports  to 
chairman  James  T.  Sullivan. 

Dyott  takes  over  COO  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  printing  operations  formerly 
held  on  an  interim  basis  by  Doug 
Brazell,  who  continues  as  president 
of  the  company’s  American  Color 
prepress  subsidiary. 

Sullivan’s  seven  North  American 
plants  print  large-format  magazines, 
newspaper  comic  sections  and  retail 
advertising  circulars.  American  Color 
offers  prepress  services  at  15  U.S. 
locations. 
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Ad/Sat  spans 
Atlantic;  turns  fax 
into  deadline  ad 

Maxwell  Ad/Sat  demonstrated  its 
versatility  in  recent  weeks,  first  by 
imaging  an  electronic  page  file  from 
London  and  passing  it  on  to  two 
Mexican  business  publications,  and 
by  supplying  ad  make-up  services  for 
a  client  on  deadline. 

Ad/Sat’s  Ads  From  Anywhere  ser¬ 
vice  took  digital  remote  transmission 
of  a  page  made  up  in  QuarkXPress  by 
London’s  First  Financial  Advertis¬ 
ing.  The  1MB  file  received  in  New 
York  was  printed  and  then  retrans¬ 
mitted  for  reception  as  hard  copy  by 
Mexico  City’s  El  Financiero  and  El 
Economista. 

Ads  From  Anywhere  accepts  mate¬ 
rial  up  to  full-page  size  containing 
text,  line  art  and  halftones  in  Post¬ 
Script  files  created  in  various  drawing 
or  page  assembly  programs. 

When  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
came  up  with  a  plan  to  assist  in 
rebuilding  in  the  wake  of  the  Oakland, 
Calif.,  fires,  it  had  little  time  to  move 
the  ad  to  the  Tribune  in  Oakland  and 
only  an  office  fax  machine  to  do  it. 

Two  hours  before  deadline  it  sent  a 
low-resolution  fax  copy  to  Ad/Sat, 
which  then  recreated  the  ad  in  Quark¬ 
XPress  and  transmitted  it  via  satellite 
to  the  Tribune,  which  inserted  Sears’ 
logo.  Awaiting  the  ad,  the  Tribune 
held  its  presses. 

Standard  Gravure 
converting  to 
water-based  inks 

Standard  Gravure,  the  Louisville- 
based  affiliate  of  Shea  Communica¬ 
tions,  announced  that  as  of  Jan.  1  it 
will  totally  convert  from  a  solvent- 
based  ink  system  to  a  water-based 
system. 

The  decision,  made  after  two  years 
of  research  and  development,  will 
make  Standard  the  first  publication 
gravure  plant  to  convert  to  aqueous 
inks,  according  to  Shea.  Company 
president  Mike  Shea  noted  that  there 
remain  “some  relatively  small  issues 
to  be  resolved  before  we  reach  parity 
with  solvent  printing.” 

The  conversion  will  eliminate 
toluene  and  xylene  emissions  into  the 
atmosphere  and  employees’  exposure 
to  the  substances,  which  are  among 
17  toxic  chemicals  the  U.S.  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  has  slated 
for  immediate  reduction  and  eventual 


removal  from  printing  and  industrial 
applications. 

In  addition  to  the  chemicals’  direct 
effects  on  health,  the  two  volatile 
organic  compounds  react  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  sunlight  to  help  to  form 
ozone. 

Removal  of  the  flammable  chemi¬ 
cals  also  eliminates  a  fire  hazard.  The 
announcement  noted  that  a  serious 
solvent-related  fire  in  1988  “was 
instrumental  in  the  company’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  pursue  an  alternative  ink  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  plant  was  set  to  print  the  Dallas 
Morning  News’  Dallas  Life  Sunday 
magazine  at  the  time  of  the  blaze.  The 
November  fire  also  caused  a  tempo¬ 
rary  evacuation  at  the  adjacent  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  which  managed  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  abbreviated  edition. 

A  Standard  spokeswoman  said 
printing  of  newspapers’  Sunday 
magazines  was  discontinued  after  the 
fire  had  destroyed  the  presses.  Stan¬ 
dard  had  underwritten  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Sunday  magazine  editors 
through  1987. 

Among  other  products.  Shea  prints 
retail  ad  inserts  and  catalogs.  It  also 
has  an  electronic  imaging  affiliate  in 
Louisville  and  a  heatset  printing  plant 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

Ponderosa  to 
recycle  at  second 
N.Y.  minimill 

Ponderosa  Fibres  of  America  Inc. 
plans  to  open  a  second  newspaper 
recycling  minimill,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

It  is  joined  in  the  venture  by  the 
locally  based  Galesi  Group,  whose 
holdings  include  several  large  indus¬ 
trial  parks. 

Ponderosa,  described  by  Pulp  & 
Paper  as  the  world’s  biggest  supplier 
of  deinked  market  pulp,  earlier  had 
announced  plans  for  a  similar  mill 
in  New  York  City’s  Bronx  borough 
(E&P,  Sept.  7).  The  mill  is  to  occupy 
15  acres  on  a  45-acre  industrial  park 
Galesi  plans  to  build  at  the  Port  of 
Albany.  The  partners  said  public  and 
private  financing  would  be  used  to 
build  the  mill. 

Expected  to  employ  about  150  peo¬ 
ple,  the  mill  will  produce  .300  tons  of 
newsprint  daily  from  70%  old  news¬ 
papers  and  30%  old  magazines  recov¬ 
ered  in  the  Northeast.  Construction 
could  begin  next  fall,  with  the  mill 
operating  by  late  1993  or  early  1994. 

Recycled  newsprint  from  both  New 
York  mills  will  help  meet  increasing 
demand  and  some  state  and  local 


fiber-content  guidelines  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Ponderosa  owns  four  pulp  mills  and 
a  tissue  mill  in  three  other  states. 
Company  president  Martin  B.  Bern¬ 
stein  said  his  company  plans  to  erect 
three  more  recycled  newsprint  mills 
in  the  Northeast,  Southeast  and  Mid¬ 
west,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Daily  Gazette,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Cheshire  relocates 

Cheshire  and  its  parent  company. 
Videojet  Systems  International  Inc., 
have  consolidated  their  operations  at 
a  headquarters  near  Chicago’s  O’ Hare 
International  Airport. 

All  operations  at  the  Mundelein, 
Ill.,  location  were  moved  to  the  new 
250,000-square-foot  facility  in  Wood 
Date,  Ill.  (800/635-6809). 

Express  Line 
network  expands 

The  Express  Line  network  will  top 
the  million  mark  in  circulation  this  fall 
with  the  addition  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Daily  Press,  the  Lor¬ 
ain  (Ohio)  Morning  Journal  and  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 

The  Express  Line  is  a  total-market- 
coverage  (TMC)  publication  that 
went  into  national  syndication  in 
February  1990.  With  four  newspapers 
that  were  scheduled  to  join  the  net¬ 
work  in  October,  the  entertainment- 
oriented  newspaper  will  be  in  23  mar¬ 
kets  nationwide. 

To  build  on  advertising  in  individ¬ 
ual  Express  Line  markets,  efforts  are 
under  way  to  develop  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  buy  through  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  One-Order/ 
One-Bill  Computerized  Newspaper 
Placement  Service.  Ads  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  network  member’s  daily 
newspaper,  as  well  as  in  the  Express 
Line,  about  3  million  in  total  circula¬ 
tion. 

Correction 

E&P’s  Nov.  2  article  about  Bowa- 
ter  Inc.  incorrectly  stated  the  cost  of 
its  joint-venture  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
newsprint  repulping  and  deinking 
operation  as  $300  million. 

According  to  R.L.  Cate  Jr.,  techni¬ 
cal  services  superintendent,  Bowater 
Inc.  Southern  Div.,  “The  cost  of  the 
new  300  tons/day  recycled  pulp 
mill  .  .  .  was  actually  $67  million.” 
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■  4  William  Shakespeare  —  Chleljih  Night 
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Press  makers  battle  it  out  in  court 

Industrial  espionage,  antitrust  charges  added 
to  long-running  Rockweli/DEV  legai  action 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Charges  of  industrial  espionage, 
antitrust  violations  and  deceptive 
trade  practices  have  been  added  to 
the  long-running  legal  battle  between 
Rockwell  Graphics  Systems  Inc.  and 
DEV  Industries. 

The  seven-year-old  dispute,  which 
has  never  been  to  trial,  began  as  a 
complaint  by  Rockwell  that  DEV  had 
stolen  Rockwell  trade  secrets  to  man¬ 
ufacture  a  virtual  clone  of  Rockwell’s 
popular  Community  Press. 

Now  DEV  has  opened  a  second 
front  in  the  legal  war. 


In  a  complaint  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago  in  early  November, 
DEV  alleges  that  Rockwell  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  top  officers  “since  the  mid- 
to  late- 1980s  .  .  .  have  been  engaged 
in  a  complex  and  integrated  scheme  to 
eliminate  DEV  as  a  competitor  and 
drive  it  out  of  business." 

DEV’s  latest  complaint  adds 
another  colorful  set  of  allegations  to 
a  Bleak  House  of  a  case  already 
peopled  with  a  Dickensian  cast  that 
includes  treacherous  employees  al¬ 
legedly  spiriting  off  confidential 
designs;  a  blunt-talking  Chicago  cop 
turned  private  eye;  and  lawyers  who 
struggle  during  depositions  to  remem¬ 
ber  just  exactly  what  RICO  is  an 
acronym  for. 

For  instance,  the  DEV  lawsuit 
claims  that  two  high-ranking  Rock¬ 
well  executives  managed  to  talk  their 
way  into  a  DEV  assembly  area  and 
were  given  a  detailed  tour  of  the  1400 
press  line  —  to  the  point  they  were 
able  to  inspect  certain  press  parts. 

“We  could  have  built  a  unit  by  the 
time  we  left,”  one  of  those  managers 
is  alleged  to  have  bragged  to  DEV’s 
field  service  manager. 

DEV’s  complaint  also  portrays 
Rockwell  salespeople  and  managers 
in  exotic  locations  ranging  from  New 
j  Orleans  to  Rome  to  Selang,  Malaysia, 


disparaging  DEV’s  products  and 
threatening  to  put  the  company  out  of 
business. 

Serious  issues 

Despite  their  occasional  diverting 
moments,  however,  both  the  original 
Rockwell  suit  and  DEV’s  various 
responses  raise  serious  issues  of 
intellectual  property,  fair  competi¬ 
tion,  and  international  marketing. 

When,  for  instance,  Rockwell  was 
handed  a  big  victory  by  the  7th  Circuit 
U.S.  appeals  court  last  February, 
Judge  Richard  Posner  declared  that 
America’s  industrial  future  itself 


would  be  served  by  giving  Rockwell 
its  day  in  court. 

“This  is  an  important  case  because 
trade  secret  protection  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  intellectual  property,  a 
form  of  property  that  is  of  growing 
importance  to  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry  ....  The  future 
of  the  nation  depends  in  no  small  part 
on  the  efficiency  of  industry  and  the 
efficiency  of  industry  depends  in  no 
small  part  on  the  protection  of  intel¬ 
lectual  property,”  Posner  wrote. 

DEV  can  also  point  to  its  own  ring¬ 
ing  declarations  from  a  judge. 

For  example,  when  on  Jan.  31, 
1990,  District  Judge  Ann  C.  Williams 
originally  threw  out  the  Rockwell 
case — ruling  for  DEV  on  all  counts — 
she  characterized  Rockwell’s  argu¬ 
ments  as  variously  “transparent  .  .  . 
irrelevant  .  .  .  superficial  .  .  .  [and] 
commerical.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  case 
arouses  high  feelings. 

Bitter  history 

This  is  a  dispute,  after  all,  that  pits 
two  companies  from  virtually  the 
same  neighborhood  —  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  is  headquartered  in 
Westmont,  III.,  and  DEV  Industries  is 
located  a  few  miles  away  on  Route  83 
in  Bensenville  —  whose  principals 
know  each  other  fairly  well  —  sev¬ 


eral  of  DEVs  top  officers  once 
worked  at  Rockwell  —  and  who  com¬ 
pete  in  many  of  the  same  markets. 

There  are  differences,  too,  between 
the  companies,  especially  in  size. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  is  a 
giant,  reporting  sales  of  about  SI. 4 
billion  last  year.  DEV  says  its  sales  at 
the  same  time  were  about  $25  million. 

That  revenue  dispaiity  reflects  a 
market  share  disparity  as  well,  and 
DEV  was  an  upstart  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1 984  when  it  introduced  its  first 
printing  press  to  compete  directly 
with  a  Rockwell  product. 

The  legal  dispute  between  Rock¬ 
well  and  DEV  began  about  two 
months  later,  on  Aug.  6,  1984,  when 
Rockwell  charged  DEV  had  misap¬ 
propriated  trade  secrets  in  manufac¬ 
turing  the  press.  It  also  charged  unfair 
competition. 

Specifically,  Rockwell  charged  that 
one  if  its  own  former  employees,  Pas- 
quale  “Pat”  Peloso,  had  stolen  trade 
secrets  and  blueprints  and  sold  them 
to  DEV. 

Rockwell  said  Peloso  was  caught 
by  a  security  guard  while  trying  to 
take  about  25  blueprints  from  the 
plant.  The  suit  alleges  Peloso  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  removed  “numer¬ 
ous”  blueprints  and  secret  informa¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  DEV. 

After  Peloso  was  fired,  the  suit 
alleges,  he  began  working  for  DEV 
and  repeatedly  contacted  other  Rock¬ 
well  employees,  offering  to  buy  confi¬ 
dential  information  at  $5  a  sheet. 

Secret  drawings 

The  trade  secrets  allegedly  stolen 
are  mostly  so-called  “piece  part 
drawings,”  which  include  extensive 
and  detailed  information  such  as 
tolerances,  metallurgy,  dimensions, 
materials,  hardnesses  and  finishes — 
sufficient  information,  in  other 
words,  to  duplicate  a  part  exactly. 

These  drawings,  according  to 
Rockwell,  contain  information  that 
could  not  be  obtained  by  so-called 
“reverse  engineering,”  the  legally 
permissible  act  of  taking  apart  a  prod¬ 
uct  to  build  a  copy. 

Rockwell  charged  in  its  suit  that 
DEV’s  use  of  these  stolen  piece  part 
drawings  was  so  blatant  that  DEV 
simply  gave  its  own  venders  photo- 


Specifically,  Rockwell  charged  that  one  if  its  own 
former  employees,  Pasquale  “Pat”  Peloso,  had  stolen 
trade  secrets  and  blueprints  and  sold  them  to  DEV. 
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copied  drawings,  bothering  only  to 
replace  the  Rockwell  title  plate  with  a 
DEV  logo. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  DEV  title  block,  and  the 
removal  of  references  to  Rockwell’s 
proprietary  tooling,  the  blueprints  are 
virtually  identical,  including  dust 
specks  which  were  copied  from  Rock¬ 
well’s  blueprints,”  the  Rockwell  suit 
charges. 

Throughout  the  case,  DEV  has 
denied  the  drawings  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  trade  secrets  simply  because  the 
drawings  were  in  so  many  hands. 

An  important  consideration  in 
trade  secrets  law  is  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  must  take  steps  to  keep  their 
secrets  secret. 

DEV  attorneys  have  consistently 
argued  that  what  Rockwell  did  to 
keep  its  secrets  secure  did  not  pass 
that  legal  test. 

After  long  litigation,  in  late  1989,  a 
special  magistrate  agreed  with  DEV’s 
position. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Joan  H.  Lefkow 
found  that  piece  part  drawings  were 
floating  around  among  dozens  of 
newspapers,  vendors,  former  Rock¬ 
well  employees  and  other  places. 

She  noted  that  Rockwell’s  own 
parts  department  sales  director  con¬ 
ceded  that  about  100,000  copies  of 
piece  part  drawings  had  been  sent  out 
to  vendors  over  an  eight-year  period, 
and  Rockwell  never  asked  for  them 
back. 

In  fact,  she  said,  until  1979  the  file 
cabinet  for  the  drawings  never  even 
had  a  lock  on  it.  Drawings  were  rou¬ 
tinely  thrown  in  the  garbage  with  no 
effort  to  shred  them,  Lefkow  said. 

A  few  day’s  after  the  report.  Judge 
Ann  C.  Williams  threw  out  Rock¬ 
well’s  trade  secret  case,  ruling  that 
the  case  should  not  go  to  trial  because 
no  reasonable  jury  could  conclude 
that  Rockwell  had  taken  sufficient 
care  of  the  allegedly  stolen  drawings 
to  claim  them  as  trade  secrets. 

Rockwell  victory 

However,  in  February  1991,  Judge 
Williams’  verdict  was  reversed  by  the 
appeals  court  with  a  decision  from 
Judge  Posner  that  also  chastised  Wil¬ 
liams  for  dismissing  Rockwell’s  case 
in  just  a  page-and-a-half  of  text. 

“Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  all 
that  .  .  .”  Posner  wrote,  “but  it  is 
vital  that  commercial  litigation  not 
appear  to  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  in 
federal  court.” 

While  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  Rock¬ 
well  should  have  more  security  for  its 
drawings,  Posner  said,  the  fact  is  that 
more  security  can  drive  production 
costs  up  and  innovation  and  efficien¬ 
cies  down. 


“If  trade  secrets  are  protected  only 
if  their  owners  take  extravagant,  pro¬ 
ductivity-impairing  measures  to 
maintain  their  secrecy,  the  incentive 
to  invest  resources  in  discpvering 
more  efficient  methods  of  production 
will  be  reduced,  and  with  it  the 
amount  of  invention,”  Posner  wrote. 

Let  the  jury  decide  if  Rockwell  did 
enough  to  protect  its  secrets,  Posner 
ruled. 

With  the  case  on  the  way  —  albeit 
slowly  —  to  trial,  DEV  then  switched 
tactics  and  took  the  legal  offensive. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
it  tried  to  get  permission  to  file  a  coun¬ 
terclaim  against  Rockwell. 

There  was  long  and  occasionally 
humorous  wrangling  among  attorneys 
about  depositions  that  featured, 
among  others,  a  Chicago  cop-turned- 
private  eye  who  allegedly  caught  and 
interrogated  yet  another  Rockwell 
employee  whose  car  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  at  DEV  headquarters  while 
he  was  presumably  selling  secrets  to 
Rockwell’s  competitor. 


and  five  directors  with  having  a 
“maniacal  obsession”  to  destroy 
DEV. 

“This  surreptitious  plan,”  the  law¬ 
suit  states,  “has  been  multifaceted  in 
approach  and  international  in  scope, 
including  without  limitation:  baseless 
lawsuits;  trade  disparagement;  false 
claims;  deceptive  business  practices; 
acquisitions  of  competitors;  predat¬ 
ory  pricing;  and  discriminatory 
pricing  .... 

“So  far,  Rockwell’s  plan  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  neutralizing  DEV’s  mar¬ 
keting  abilities  to  a  significant  extent 
and  in  minimizing  or  eliminating  com¬ 
petition  in  one  or  more  of  the  relevant 
markets.” 

Among  16  exhibits  in  the  lawsuit 
are  depositions  from  DEV  press  own¬ 
ers  or  potential  customers  in  such 
disparate  locations  as  Malaysia,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  France,  California  and  Idaho. 
All  claim  Rockwell  salespeople  or 
managers  told  them  that  DEV  had  lost 
its  litigation  and  was  about  to  be 
either  unable  or  forbidden  to  do  busi¬ 


DE\rs  complaint  also  portrays  Rockwell  salespeople 
and  managers  in  exotic  locations  ranging  from  New 
Orleans  to  Rome  to  Selang,  Malaysia,  disparaging 
DEV’s  products  and  threatening  to  put  the  company 
out  of  business. 


At  one  point  a  lawyer  for  DEV, 
Stephen  P.  Carponelli,  asks  if  the 
employee  had  been  threatened  with  a 
RICO  (Rackteer  Influenced  and  Cor¬ 
rupt  Organizations)  Act  charge. 

“Isn’t  it  ‘Racketeering  Influence 
Corporate  Organization?’  ”  Car¬ 
ponelli  asks  when  a  Rockwell  lawyer 
says  he  misspoke  the  law’s  name. 

“Racketeering  Influenced  Corrupt 
Organization,”  another  lawyer  says, 
in  an  incorrect  correction. 

“You’re  close  enough,”  the  Rock¬ 
well  lawyer  says. 

“Thank  God  I  don’t  know  the  name 
of  the  law,”  Carponelli  says,  “and 
may  I  never  know  the  name  of  that 
law!” 

DEV  sues 

Denied  permission  to  enter  a  coun¬ 
terclaim  seven  years  into  the  case, 
DEV  filed  its  separate  lawsuit  this 
November. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  industrial 
espionage  allegation,  the  suit  charges 
Rockwell  with  undertaking  a  massive 
wide-ranging  scheme  to  put  DEV  out 
of  business  —  just,  the  suit  alleges,  as 
Rockwell  has  done  to  other  competi¬ 
tors. 

Occasionally  lapsing  into  lurid 
prose,  the  lawsuit  charges  Rockwell 


ness. 

In  another  affidavit,  the  printing 
division  manager  of  the  Paradise 
Post,  a  Paradise,  Calif.,  thrice- 
weekly  paper,  alleges  that  after  the 
paper  had  tentatively  decided  to  buy  a 
DEV  press,  a  Rockwell  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  offered  a  Rockwell  press 
at  a  price  below  manufacturing  and 
real  costs. 

“I  could  sell  this  press  for  fifty 
cents  to  make  the  deal,”  Stephen  W. 
Jackson  says  a  Rockwell  sales  rep 
told  him.  The  reason  for  the  low  price, 
Jackson  says,  was  to  keep  DEV 
presses  out  of  the  Paradise  Post. 

Similarly,  the  suit  charges  that 
Rockwell  sold  presses  below  cost  to 
commercial  printers  in  Saugerties, 
N.Y.;  Rome,  Italy;  Edmonton, 
Alberta;  and  Oklahoma  City. 

In  addition,  DEV  charges  that 
Rockwell  has  purchased  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  eliminate  competition. 

Rockwell  has  not  yet  filed  a  formal 
answer  to  the  complaint. 

In  a  statement,  Rockwell  said  that 
the  new  DEV  suit  is  “simply  a 
response  to  Judge  Williams’  ruling” 
against  the  DEV  counterclaim,  and 
that  the  “allegations  are  without 
merit.” 
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Remembering  Pearl  Harbor 

Some  journalists  who  were  there  during  the 
bombing  50  years  ago  recall  that  fatal  day 


By  M.L.  Stein 

When  Frank  Tremaine,  United 
Press  Honolulu  bureau  chief,  was 
awakened  by  thunderous  booming  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941,  he 
thought  it  strange  that  the  military 
would  be  holding  gunnery  practice  on 
Sunday. 

When  the  noise  intensified  and  he 
saw  a  tower  of  black  smoke  over  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  phoned  Army  headquar¬ 
ters  and  was  told  there  was  a  war  on. 

Because  of  slow  trans-Pacific  tele¬ 
phone  service,  Tremaine  filed  this 
message  via  Commercial  Cable  Co.: 
“Urgent  Unipress  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  Manila.  Flash  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  under  aerial  attack.  Tremaine.” 


From  then  on  Tremaine  and  other 
news  reporters  in  Honolulu  were  cov¬ 
ering  one  of  the  century’s  biggest  sto¬ 
ries. 

While  he  and  two  other  U P  staffers. 
Bill  Tyree  and  Francis  McCarthy, 
dashed  off  for  more  information,  Tre¬ 
maine’s  wife  Kay  phoned  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  with  notes  he  had 
left  her. 

While  she  was  talking  to  staffer  Jim 
Sullivan  an  anti-aircraft  shell  landed 
50  yards  from  the  house.  Kay  Tre¬ 
maine’s  eyewitness  account  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  mainland. 

Meanwhile,  driving  toward  Pearl 
Harbor,  Tremaine  was  snagged  by  a 
huge  traffic  jam  that  forced  him  to 
turn  into  Hickam  Field,  where  he 
tried  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

“It  wasn’t  long  before  the  Navy 
shut  off  all  commercial  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  island  but  they  forgot  a 
UP  receiving  station,  which  meant 
our  incoming  service  was  still  flow¬ 
ing,”  Tremaine  recalled.  “For  three 
days  we  were  the  only  source  of  out¬ 
side  news  for  Hawaii’s  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  until  the  Navy 


lifted  the  blackout.” 

Tremaine,  who  retired  as  senior 
vice  president  of  UPI,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  phone  along  with  other 
reporters  who  were  based  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  the  day  of  the  Japanese  attack. 
Tremaine  also  recently  wrote  of  his 
Pearl  Harbor  experience  for  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin. 

It  was  hard  luck  that  put  Moray 
Epstein  there.  He  was  a  UCLA  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  working  on  a  merchant 
ship  to  pay  his  tuition  the  following 
fall. 

When  the  ship  ended  its  voyage  in 
Honolulu,  Epstein  had  no  money  to 
get  to  the  mainland  so  he  took  a  job  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Star-Bulletin  in  the 
fall  of  1941. 


Like  most  other  journalists  in  the 
city,  he  was  asleep  when  bombs 
began  falling  at7:50a.m.  that  Sunday. 

“I  saw  explosions  in  the  air  as  1  ran 
into  the  street,”  he  said.  “1  was 
assigned  to  fire  department  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  morgue.  We  all  worked 
almost  around  the  clock.  Cots  were 
hauled  into  the  city  room  and  we 
grabbed  a  few  winks  when  we  could. 
Bombs  were  dropping  in  the  city.” 

Now  retired  in  San  Diego,  Epstein 
remained  a  few  years  in  Honolulu 
after  the  war  with  the  Star-Bulletin 
and  also  was  a  stringer  for  E&P.  He 
later  moved  to  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

As  city  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Bob  Trumbull  assigned  a 
half-dozen  reporters  to  cover  the 
attack  and  put  out  an  extra  later  that 
day. 

“We  never  had  a  large  staff  on  hand 
on  Sunday  but  we  rounded  everybody 
up,”  he  related.  “Some  went  right  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  reported  from 
there,  but  we  were  getting  all  kinds  of 
calls  at  the  office.” 

Trumbull  went  on  to  become  a  war 


correspondent  in  the  Pacific  theater 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Harry  Albright,  who  later  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Advertiser,  was  an 
Army  public  information  officer  in 
Hawaii  when  the  war  began. 

“1  was  a  reserve  officer  who  had 
majored  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  so  they  made  me  a 
PIO,”  he  said.  “Dealing  with  the 
press  was  chaotic  at  first  but  it  settled 
down.  The  censorship  was  self-cen¬ 
sorship.  The  press  cooperated  but 
they  were  really  scrambling  around 
for  the  news — and  there  was  plenty.” 

It  was  different  with  the  three 
Japanese-language  newspapers  on 
the  islands,  which  were  shut  down 
right  after  the  bombing,  according  to 
Albright. 

“They  were  later  allowed  to 
resume  publication  but  with  censors 
in  their  offices,”  he  said. 

After  the  war,  Albright  wrote  a 
book.  Pearl  Harbor  —  Japan’s  Fatal 
Blunder,  which  asserted  that  the 
Japanese,  by  pulling  back  after  two 
sorties  at  Pearl  Harbor,  missed  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  huge  fuel  stor¬ 
age  tanks  for  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet, 
along  with  ship  repair  yards  and  two 
major  warships,  the  Lexington  and 
the  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

The  E&P  issue  of  Dec.  20,  1941, 
reported  that  direct  press  contact 
between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii 
had  been  revived  on  Dec.  II,  “when 
thousands  of  words  of  copy  arrived 
from  Honolulu  at  press  service  and 
newspaper  offices.  Heavy  censorship 
was  reported  a  handicap  there.  Even 
the  time  of  sending  is  being  deleted.” 

The  story  by  Walter  E.  Schneider 
went  on  to  say  there  was  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  radio  transmission  of  photos 
from  Hawaii  that  week  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  did  get  through  were  heav¬ 
ily  censored.  However,  Pearl  Harbor 
pictures  taken  by  Signal  Corps  pho¬ 
tographers  arrived  by  plane  in 
Washington  shortly  after  the  bombing 
and  were  distributed  to  various  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers.  Associated 
Press  and  Acme  News  Pictures 
photos  that  were  on  the  same  plane 
were  censored  before  being  released, 
it  was  reported. 

(See  PEARL  on  page  39) 


“I  saw  explosions  in  the  air  as  I  ran  into  the  street,” 
he  said.  “I  was  assigned  to  fire  department 
headquarters  and  the  morgue.  IVe  aii  worked  almost 
around  the  clock.  Cots  were  hauled  into  the  city  room 
and  we  grabbed  a  few  winks  when  we  could.  Bombs 
were  dropping  in  the  city.” 
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buyout  of  UPl,  and  various  parties 
had  expressed  interest  in  backing 
us,”  Reed  wrote,  in  part,  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  staffers  sent  over  the  UP! 
internal  message  wire. 

“We  sincerely  believed  this  to  be 
the  only  means  to  save  the  company. 
As  all  of  you  are  painfully  aware,  bad 
management  is  systematically  de¬ 
stroying  and  dismembering  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“What  we  did  was  very  simple.  We 
looked  at  what  we  did  best,  where  we 
could  do  better,  what  nobody  else 
was  doing,  and  made  a  firm  commit¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  the  rest,”  Reed 
wrote.  “We  identified  markets  and 
areas  that  had  previously  been 
ignored  and  we  came  up  with  a  plan 
that  ensured  a  profitable  UPI  in  the 
year  1993,  with  appropriate  levels  of 
capital  to  revamp  our  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  and  marketing 
effort. 

“Based  on  our  negotiations  with  a 
number  of  potential  investors,  we  felt 
confident  that  within  a  matter  of 
weeks,  we  would  have  secured  the 
necessary  capital  to  take  over  the 


company. 

“As  a  result  of  Bob’s  dismissal,  1 
can  no  longer  in  good  conscience 
work  toward  this  end  within  UPI  but 
shall  with  all  means  and  personal 
resources  at  my  disposal  continue  to 
work  outside  the  company  to  secure  a 
new  ownership  and  management  for 
UPI.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  the 
company  can  ever  survive.” 

Replacing  Goldner  is  Carel  van  Dit- 
shuizen,  5 1 ,  who  was  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  News  Agency  in 
the  Netherlands  from  1978  until  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  He  also  is  a  past  chair¬ 
man  of  an  alliance  of  European  press 
agencies,  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  European 
Press  Photo  Agency,  and  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Press  Tele¬ 
communications  Council  in  London. 

In  a  message  to  staff  sent  from  Lon¬ 
don,  UPI  president  and  CEO  Pieter 
VanBennekom  stated  that  the  Gold- 
ner/Reed  plan  “did  receive  serious 
consideration  but  it  was  very  clear 
that  it  would  not  have  been  beneficial 
for  UPI  and  it  is  just  not  viable.  This 
was  quite  apart  from  the  feasibility 
and  the  logistics  of  implementing  such 
a  plan,  which  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  orchestrate  in  any  event. 

“With  the  changes  now  instituted 
in  the  division,  the  matter  is  closed 


and  we  can  continue  to  devote  all  of 
our  resources  and  energy  to  the  job  at 
hand  —  that  of  seeing  the  Euromedaf 
[Europe,  Middle  East,  Africa]  divi¬ 
sion  through  this  difficult  phase  in  the 
company’s  history,  to  ennerge  as  an 
even  more  vital  and  dynamic  news 
agency,”  VanBennekom  wrote,  in 
part. 

Some  sensed  that  losing  Goldner 
was  a  sign  of  instability  within  Van- 
Bennekom’s  inner  circle  —  Goldner 
had  recently  achieved  additional  sta¬ 
tus  when  most  of  the  international 
news  operations  were  moved  from 
Washington  to  London  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  fiscal  responsibility 
within  the  company. 

Others,  however,  said  that  was  not 
necessarily  so  and,  in  fact,  UPI 
executive  vice  president/editor  A1 
Rossiter  Jr.  noted  that,  while  the  com¬ 
pany  is  always  sorry  to  lose  person¬ 
nel,  he  would  not  characterize  the 
move  as  damaging  in  any  way. 

Further,  during  negotiations  by 
VanBennekom  to  pull  together  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  media  companies  which 
would  purchase  UPI,  it  was  rumored 
that  among  those  considering 
involvement  was  an  alliance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  news  agencies. 

Rossiter  would  not  comment  on 
(See  UPI  on  page  40) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  TEAMS  UP  WITH  THE  AUDIOTEX  GROUP 

TO  CO-SPONSOR  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  TALKING  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

February  10-11,  1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 


"E&P  is  pleased  to  be  working  with  The  Audiotex  Group . . .  Vke 
believe  that  the  new  competitive  environment  facing  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  90's  requires  management  to  evaluate  new  ways  of 
protecting  their  revenue  stream,  enhancing  the  product  to  appeal 
to  more  readers  and  offering  advertisers  vehicles  to  reach  target 
consumers." 

— Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  object  of  this  two-day  event  is  to  educate  readers  on  the 
issues  and  applications  available  through  voice  and  other  tele¬ 
communications  opportunities.  The  conference  features  over  30 
experts  who  will  share  their  experiences  and  recommendations  on 
how  newspapers  can  profit  from  voice  services. 


For  more  information  on  the  conference,  contact  Kim  Werner  at  215-297-1000. 
Call  before  January  1  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers. 
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Ed  Sullivan  was  also  a  syndicated  writer 

The  legendary  tv  host  continued  his  column  during  the  1948-71  run 
of  his  show,  which  was  just  featured  in  a  second  CBS  special 


By  David  Astor 

Many  viewers  of  last  month’s  and 
February’s  highly  rated  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  retrospectives  on  CBS  were 
probably  not  aware  that  the  legendary 
television  host  continued  writing  his 
syndicated  column  throughout  the 
1 948-71  run  of  his  variety  program. 

The  column  —  first  picked  up  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  (now  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices)  in  the  1930s  —  covered  the 
Broadway  nightclub  scene,  Holly¬ 
wood,  sports  celebrities,  and  more. 
So  the  “Little  Old  New  York’’  fea¬ 
ture  dovetailed  nicely  with  the  tv 
show. 

“Actually  my  work  in  television 
also  produces  the  column,  because  I 
am  constantly  in  touch  with  movie 
and  stage  stars,”  Sullivan  told  E&P  in 
1967.  “From  them  and  from  their 
managers,  I  get  news  tips  all  the  time. 

I  make  notes  in  the  dressing  rooms 
backstage  and  at  lunch  or  dinner  with 
performers.” 

The  demands  of  his  hectic  tv  sched¬ 
ule  did  force  Sullivan  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  his  column.  A  1955  E&P 
article  reported  that  “Little  Old  New 
York”  had  been  cut  from  five  to  two 
times  a  week. 

But  Sullivan  apparently  enjoyed 
journalism  too  much  to  give  it  up 
entirely  after  so  many  years.  In  fact, 
tv  hadn’t  even  been  invented  when 
the  standout  high  school  athlete  first 
joined  the  newspaper  world  in  1920  as 
a  teen-aged  sports  reporter  for  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Mail.  Sullivan 
then  worked  for  several  other  papers 
in  various  capacities  before  becoming 
Broadway  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  1932. 

“He  just  loved  being  a  newspaper 
guy  and  hanging  around  with  newspa¬ 
per  people,”  recalled  Daily  News 
sports  cartoonist  Bill  Gallo,  a  friend 
of  Sullivan’s  who  celebrated  his  50th 
anniversary  with  the  paper  this  fall. 

Gallo,  also  a  Daily  News  sports 
columnist  and  associate  sports  editor, 
added  that  Sullivan  was  an  excellent 
journalist. 

“He  was  not  noted  as  a  fancy-type 
writer,  but  he  was  good  enough,” 
commented  Gallo,  who  said  “Little 
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Chicago  Tribune  -New  York  News 


An  E&P  ad  from  1942. 

Old  New  York”  had  a  “dot-dash” 
format  of  short  items. 

Daily  News  tv  critic  Kay  Gardella 
also  remembered  Sullivan  as  being  a 
“very  effective  columnist”  and 
“very  hard-working  journalist”  — 
qualities  that  helped  him  do  so  well  in 
the  broadcast  medium. 

Gallo  observed  that  Sullivan’s 
“ability  to  hire  the  current  hot  num¬ 
ber”  for  his  tv  show  was  a  talent  he 
had  honed  as  a  newspaper  columnist. 

Sullivan  also  honed  some  non¬ 
newspaper  talents  during  his  pre- 1 948 
days  as  a  columnist.  He  hosted  radio 
programs,  and  emceed  benefits, 
traveling  shows,  and  the  annual  Daily 
News-sponsored  Harvest  Moon 
dance  contest  in  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Even  after  his  Sunday-night  tv 
show  hit  it  big,  Sullivan  would  drop 
by  the  Daily  News  office  on  occasion 
to  check  his  mail  and  chat  with  staff¬ 
ers.  “Little  Old  New  York”  was  usu¬ 
ally  delivered  to  the  paper  by  Sulli¬ 
van’s  secretary,  but  E&P’s  1967  story 
reported  that  Sullivan  continued  to 
type  the  column  himself. 

Indeed,  Gallo  noted  that  fame 
didn’t  change  Sullivan.  “He  never  got 
too  big,”  said  the  sports  cartoonist. 
“I  think  he  was  a  wonderful  man  — 
very  unpretentious,  unassuming,  and 


Ed  Sullivan  in  1966. 

modest.  He  was  ‘good  people,’  as  we 
say.  He  was  classy  without  being 
pompous.  It  was  a  pleasure  knowing 
him.” 

Gardella  added,  “1  have  nothing 
bad  to  say  about  Ed  Sullivan.  1  was 
very  fond  of  him.  He  was  just  a  terrific 
guy  —  very  likable,  very  giving.” 

One  example  of  Sullivan’s  nature 
was  the  way  he  put  black  performers 
on  his  show  at  a  time  when  tv  was 
virtually  closed  to  them. 

“He  saw  no  color;  he  had  no  preju¬ 
dices,”  commented  Gallo,  who  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Irish-Catholic  Sulli¬ 
van’s  wife  Sylvia  was  Jewish. 

Gallo  said  Sullivan  was  a  devoted 
family  man,  though  hardly  a  social 
recluse.  The  sports  cartoonist 
recalled  seeing  the  tv  host  at  boxing 
matches,  the  race  track,  and  various 
functions.  But  Sullivan  was  definitely 
a  “sober-type  gentleman”  who  rarely 
did  anything  one  could  tell  an  anec¬ 
dote  about,  according  to  Gallo. 

Sullivan  (1902-74)  did  create  plenty 
of  excitement  for  followers  of  his  syn¬ 
dicated  column  and  tv  show,  which 
featured  the  Beatles,  Elvis  Presley, 
and  thousands  of  other  guests  from 
the  worlds  of  music,  movies,  Broad¬ 
way,  comedy,  sports,  and  more. 

“He  lived  a  good  life,”  said  Gallo. 
“It  should  happen  to  all  of  us!” 
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Matthews  departs  TMS  for  a  position  at  United  Media 


John  Matthews 


Tribune  Media  Services  vice  presi¬ 
dent/sales  John  Matthews  has 
resigned  after  17  years  with  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

He  will  join  United  Media  as  West 
Coast  regional  sales  manager  starting 
December  31. 

“I’m  happy  to  [soon]  be  with  a 
company  whose  objectives  are  com¬ 
patible  with  mine  —  to  develop  and 
distribute  the  highest-quality  products 
to  newspapers,”  Matthews  said  when 
reached  at  home  late  last  month. 

When  asked  why  he  left  TMS, 
Matthews  acknowledged  that  he  had 
become  unhappy  there  but  declined 
to  be  more  specific. 

One  source  (not  Matthews)  said 
Matthews  was  bothered  by  the  recent 
reorganization  of  top  TMS  manage¬ 
ment  (see  E&P,  November  9)  and  by 
what  he  thought  was  the  syndicate’s 
overemphasis  on  electronic  informa- 


Van  Atta  leaving  Anderson  feature 


Dale  Van  Atta,  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  heir  apparent  who 
has  shared  a  byline  with  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  since  1985,  is  leaving  WMGR  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Replacing  Van  Atta  will  be  Mike 
Binstein,  a  nine-year  WMGR  veteran 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  on  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis. 

Van  Atta  told  E&P  that  doing  about 
200  columns  a  year  as  well  as  various 
other  WMGR-related  activities  was 
making  it  hard  to  undertake  the  kind 
of  longer-term  work  he  prefers. 

Starting  in  1992,  Van  Atta  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  projects  such  as  books 
while  still  contributing  about  50  col¬ 
umns  a  year  to  the  Anderson/Binstein 
feature.  Van  Atta  noted  that  he 
enjoyed  working  on  Stormin’  Nor¬ 
man:  An  American  Hero,  a  best-sell¬ 
ing  book  about  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  released  soon  after  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Van  Atta  added  that  being  an 
author  will  probably  make  it  financially 
easier  for  him  to  support  his  wife  and 
three  children.  He  observed  that  even 
widely  syndicated  writers  do  not 
make  as  much  money  from  their 
newspaper  clients  as  some  people 
think.  Many  columnists,  including 
Anderson,  earn  a  big  chunk  of  their 
incomes  from  activities  such  as 
speeches  and  tv  work. 

The  WMGR  operation’s  recent 
cash-flow  problems  (see  E&P, 
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October  19)  “played  a  part”  in  his 
resignation  decision,  continued  Van 
Atta.  But  he  emphasized  that  the  col¬ 
umn  itself  was  and  is  not  in  trouble. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  still  dis¬ 
tributes  WMGR  to  about  600  papers, 
which  is  reportedly  the  largest  client 
list  of  any  political  column. 

Finally,  Van  Atta  said  his  resigna¬ 
tion  decision  had  a  “midlife  crisis” 
element.  “Maybe  it  had  a  bit  to  do 
with  having  turned  40  in  September,” 
he  stated. 

Van  Atta  has  devoted  more  than  a 
dozen  of  those  40  years  to  WMGR, 
which  he  joined  in  1979.  Before  that, 
the  Brigham  Young  University  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  was  an  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News. 

Binstein  is  an  American  University 
journalism  graduate  who  has  run  a 
gardening  business,  worked  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  guard,  started  the  Washington 
Observer  newspaper,  served  as  a  paid 
consultant  to  ABC  News  and  the  PBS 
Frontline  show,  and  free-lanced  for 
publications  such  as  Regardie' s. 
Parade,  the  Austin  American-States- 
man,  and  the  Washington  Post 
(whose  Howard  Kurtz  broke  the  Van 
Atta/Binstein  story  last  month). 

The  35-year-old  Binstein  wrote 
some  of  the  earliest  stories  on  the 
S&L  crisis,  including  pieces  on  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  Jim  Wright  (D- 
Texas)  and  indicated  thrift  executive 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


tion  products. 

Several  syndicates  have  been 
diversifying  into  such  areas  as 
audiotex  because  the  recession,  the 
shrinking  pool  of  competitive  dailies, 
and  other  factors  have  hurt  sales  of 
traditional  newspaper  features  — 
including  many  comics  and  columns. 

In  his  new  UM  post,  Matthews  will 
represent  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
VCR  Plus  + ,  and  TV  Data  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington. 

Matthews,  47,  sold  features  to 
Western  papers  after  joining  TMS  in 
1974.  Before  that,  he  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Chico  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Record. 

“John  brings  vast  amounts  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  excellent  reputation  to 
United  Media,”  stated  UM  vice 
president,  newspaper  marketing  and 
sales  Brad  Bushell.  “1  think  his  man¬ 
agement  experience  will  enhance  his 
sales  abilities,  which  are  consider¬ 
able.  We’re  honored  he’s  decided  to 
join  our  team.” 

— David  Astor 
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Plug  right  into  the  video  generation 
with  our  package,  featuring  Paul 
Taublieb's  video  reviews  on  info¬ 
tainment  and  new  movies,  with 
art.  And  Jerry  Roberts'  Video 
Retrospectives,  reviews  of  videos 
by  an  actor  or  director,  with  photo. 
When  it  comes  to  increasing  reader- 
ship,  there  really  are  few  things 
better  than  beta. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  Movie  and 
Entertainment  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
Charles  Keating.  Einstein,  a  part- 
time  WMGR  contributor  who  will 
become  full  time  January  I,  is  cur¬ 
rently  finishing  a  book  on  Keating. 

Van  Atta  recalled  that  when  he  first 
became  aware  of  Einstein’s  abilities, 
“I  told  Jack,  ‘You  must  hire  this  man. 
He’s  going  to  develop  into  an  incredi¬ 
ble  reporter.’  And  he  did.” 

His  successor  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment.  “Dale  has  really  blazed  new 
trails  in  the  areas  of  intelligence,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  foreign  reporting,”  Einstein 
said. 

Einstein  told  E&P  that  his  WMGR 
emphasis  will  be  somewhat  different. 
The  Chicago  native  plans  to  focus  on 
domestic  topics  —  including  Con¬ 
gress,  the  White  House,  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  more. 

Anderson  said  Einstein  will  do  an 
excellent  job  covering  these  topics, 
and  feels  the  time  is  right  to  empha¬ 
size  them. 

“I  believe  we’re  heading  into  an  era 
where  people’s  gut  concerns  will 
dominate  the  news,”  Anderson  told 
E&P.  “These  gut  concerns  are 
domestic  issues,  economic  issues. 
People  are  worried  about  layoffs, 
forced  retirement,  salary  cuts  .  .  .  .” 

Eut  Anderson,  69,  added  that  he  is 
glad  Van  Atta  will  still  contribute 
WMGR  columns  in  his  areas  of  exper¬ 
tise.  He  lauded  Van  Atta  for  breaking 
major  stories  about  the  Iran-contra 
scandal,  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
Mideast  hostages,  and  more. 

“I  tried  to  persuade  Dale  to  stay,” 
said  Anderson,  who  noted  that  he 
enjoyed  working  with  Van  Atta  and 
will  miss  his  full-time  presence. 

Van  Atta  also  had  good  things  to 
say  about  Anderson.  “He  was  out¬ 
standing  to  work  with,”  Van  Atta 
stated.  “I  was  given  a  tremendous 
amount  of  freedom  .  .  .  .”  He  further 
noted  that  Anderson  was  “a  real 
fighter  on  my  behalf’  when  powerful 
people  and  interests  tried  to  get 
upcoming  columns  spiked. 

As  for  Einstein,  Van  Atta  said,  “I 
think  of  him  very  fondly.  He’s  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  have.” 

And  how  does  Einstein  feel  about 
Anderson  and  Van  Atta?  “They  have 
been  my  mentors  and  good  friends,” 
he  said.  “They’ve  taught  me  every¬ 
thing  I  know  —  even  though  I  don’t 
know  everything  they  know.” 

Eut  has  the  influence  of  Anderson, 
who  was  hired  by  WMGR  founder 
Drew  Pearson  in  1947  and  took  over 
the  column  when  Pearson  died  in 
1%9,  waned  over  the  years?  Einstein 
believes  it  hasn’t.  He  noted  that  there 
are  still  plenty  of  people  in  the  State 
Department,  Pentagon,  CIA,  and 
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King  Features  Syndicate  columnist  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  came  to  interview  Blondie 
about  her  new  catering  business  in  the  November  24  'Blondie'  by  Dean  Young 
and  Stan  Drake  of  King.  The  Sunday  strip  is  shown  in  part. 
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Terry,  Then  the  Pirate,.^  ..  | 

Someone  remembered  'Terry  and  the  Pirates'  by  late  cartoonist  Milt  Caniff  when 
writing  a  November  21  New  York  Newsday  headline  about  Terry  Pendleton  of  the 
Atlanta  Braves  edging  Barry  Bonds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  for  the  National 
League  Most  Valuable  Player  Award.  Speaking  of  'Terry,'  Comics  Buyer's  Guide 
reported  that  a  1937  board  game  based  on  Caniff's  strip  is  among  the  items 
being  offered  at  a  December  7-8  auction  at  Howard  Lowery's  Burbank,  Calif., 
gallery.  The  game's  pre-sale  estimate  is  $1,000  to  $1,500. 


various  other  Washington  institutions 
who  uneasily  ask  the  question, 
“What  if  Jack  Anderson  found  out 
about  this?” 

Van  Atta  added  about  Anderson, 
“The  crusading  spirit  is  still  there.” 

Finally,  how  does  Einstein  feel 
about  sharing  the  WMGR  byline  with 
Anderson?  “I  have  the  opportunity  to 
report  with  a  column  that’s  been  on 
the  cutting  edge  for  60  years  come 
January,”  he  said.  “In  some  ways  it’s 
the  journalistic  equivalent  of  putting 
on  a  Yankee  uniform  worn  by  the 
likes  of  Ruth,  Gehrig,  DiMaggio,  and 
Mantle  —  and  I  include  Jack  among 
those  legends.” 

Einstein  did  note  with  a  chuckle 
that  his  WMGR  promotion  is  a  bit 
ironic  given  that  he  dropped  the 
weekly  version  of  Anderson’s  column 
from  the  now-defunct  Washington 
Observer. 

“1  just  couldn’t  afford  it,”  recalled 
Einstein.  “I’m  probably  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  assume  the  co-byline  of  a  col¬ 
umn  he  once  canceled!” 

— David  Astor 


Strip  placed  near  ad 

“Cathy”  was  moved  from  Page  2  to 
the  back  page  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune's  November  17  and  24  Sunday 
comics  sections  so  as  to  be  adjacent  to 
a  Simple  Pleasures  Light  frozen 
dessert  ad  featuring  the  Cathy  charac¬ 
ter. 

This  was  reported  in  a  “Media 
watch”  piece  appearing  in  the 


November  24  Tribune.  The  piece 
stated,  “The  editor  who  oversees  the 
section  says  the  move  was  made  at 
the  request  of  an  advertiser.  It’s  not 
something  he’s  content  with  and  it 
won’t  happen  again.” 

“Media  watch”  writer  James  War¬ 
ren  said  that  “when  it  comes  to  edito¬ 
rial  integrity,”  the  Tribune  is  usually 
“more  high-minded  than  most  papers 
—  and  far  more  than  the  average  tv  or 
radio  station.” 

“Cathy”  is  by  Cathy  Guisewite  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Felt  strip  was  sexist 

The  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Eoulder  has  dropped  a 
syndicated  comic  it  considered  sex¬ 
ist. 

Colorado  Daily  editor  Clint  Talbott 
told  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  that  he  yanked  “Where  the 
Euffalo  Roam”  after  several  women 
complained  to  him  about  a  series  that 
featured  topless  females. 

Cartoonist  Hans  Ejordahl,  a  recent 
UC  graduate,  said  his  four-year-old 
comic  was  satirizing  sex  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Food  book  excerpts 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  three  1,400-word  excerpts, 
with  color  slides,  from  The  Frugal 
Gourmet  Celebrates  Christmas  (Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow)  by  NYTS  columnist 
Jeff  Smith. 
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entire  report  in  a  “negative  light.” 

I  “No  effort  was  made  to  contact  us 
before  the  report  was  publicized,”  he 
continued.  Flanagan  acknowledged 
the  council’s  statement  that  he  and 
Keir  were  asked  later  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  on  their  operations  but 
said  he  did  not  respond  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  because  he  deemed  them  “fairly 
hostile.” 

Moreover,  he  said,  the  queries 
“didn’t  have  much  to  do  with  the 
report”  and  sought  information  of  a 
competitive  nature  that  he  did  not 
want  the  Advertiser  to  know.  Keir 
gave  the  same  reason  for  ignoring  the 
questionnaire. 

Flanagan  said  his  paper  is  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  improvement 
through  Gannett’s  “News  2000  Proj¬ 
ect,”  which  calls  for  printing  more 
news  based  on  readers’  desires. 

He  also  asserted  that  Ken  Miller  of 
the  Gannett  News  Service  in 
Washington  covers  Hawaii  news  in 
the  capital. 

In  an  S-B  column,  Flanagan  listed 
five  recent  investigative  stories  by  the 
paper,  including  the  uncovering  of 
questionable  deals  in  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs  that  led  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  its  chairman. 

“The  Star-Bulletin  doesn’t  beat  its 
chest  and  paint  ‘investigative  report’ 
all  over  its  stories.  Perhaps  it 
should,”  he  declared.  Regarding  a 
Sunday  magazine,  Flanagan  retorted, 
“Local  Sunday  magazines  have  died 
or  are  dying  across  the  country.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  don’t  support  them  .  .  . 
they  don’t  pay  their  own  way.” 

The  HCMC  contended  that  the  two 
papers  have  the  talent  and  means  to 
produce  better  newspapers  “with  the 
expenditure  of  a  reasonable  fraction 
of  their  reputed  substantial  earn¬ 
ings.” 

HCMC  chairman  Fletcher  Knebel 
scoffed  at  Keir  for  “pleading  pov¬ 
erty”  in  his  defense  of  the  Advertis¬ 
er’s  news  coverage. 

"Their  joint  operating  agreement 
gives  them  a  nice  tax  break,”  he  said. 
“These  newspapers  always  have 
been  known  as  milk  cows  for  Gan¬ 
nett,  but,  if  the  problem  is  money, 
why  are  they  so  defensive?  Why  don’t 
they  come  out  and  tell  us  the  actual 
situation?  How  do  we  know  they’re 
telling  the  truth?  You  can’t  win  with 
those  guys.” 

Knebel,  a  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Cowles  publica¬ 
tions,  asserted  that  the  disputed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  interviews  with  the  two  editors. 


who  declined  to  meet  with  an  HCMC 
committee. 

“The  questions  were  perfectly  rou¬ 
tine.”  he  insisted.  “There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  not  answering  them.” 

The  council  issued  a  statement, 
saying  “it  had  no  illusions  that  many 
of  its  recommendations  would  be 
heeded.” 

It  added  that,  even  if  a  sizable 
fraction  were  adopted,  “Honolulu  will 
have  livelier,  more  substantial,  more 
informative,  and  more  respected 
daily  newspapers.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
papers  might  even  win  its  first  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  some  day.” 

Richard  Hartnett,  president  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  Inc., 
which  operates  the  business  side  of 
the  two  papers,  said  the  report  “con¬ 
tains  a  lot  of  misconceptions.” 

“We’re  doing  a  better  job  than 
we’re  given  credit  for,”  he  declared. 


Maxwell 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Corp.  demanded  repayment  of  a  $99 
million  loan  made  to  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vately  held  companies. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  The  Independent 
reported  that  the  Maxwell  sons  had 
been  told  by  family  advisers  that  they 
would  have  to  sell  some  of  their  hold¬ 
ings. 

Also,  two  software  industry  groups 
said  seven  software  publishers — 
including  Aldus  Corp.,  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
WordPerfect — had  filed  suit  accusing 
Mirror  Group  and  Maxwell's  English- 
language  weekly  The  European  with 
copyright  infringement,  allegedly  un¬ 
authorized  copying  of  software  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  court-authorized  search. 

The  companies  deny  the  charge. 


New  program 

A  new  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
government  and  politics  through 
effective  political  journalism  is  being 
established  by  the  Joan  Shorenstein 
Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics 
and  Public  Policy  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 

The  Goldsmith  Program  will  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  major  prizes  for 
investigative  journalism,  fellowships 
to  enable  journalists  to  study  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  grants  for  research  on  the 
interaction  of  politics  and  the  news 
media.  The  awards  are  funded  by  a 
$200,000  annual  gift  from  the  Gold¬ 
smith-Greenfield  Foundation. 


Pearl 

( Continued  from  page  34 ) 


AP  correspondent  Tom  Yar¬ 
brough,  the  same  issue  related,  came 
through  on  Dec.  12  with  a  delayed 
dispatch  from  Hawaii,  telling  how  he 
had  arrived  on  an  ocean  liner  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  harbor  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  7 
at  the  height  of  the  Japanese  air  raid. 

Yarbrough,  who  had  been  in  the 
London  bureau,  had  been  on  his  way 
to  reassignment  in  the  Orient. 
Instead,  he  remained  in  Honolulu, 
replacing  the  AP’s  Hugh  Lytle,  an 
Army  reservist  who  had  been  “called 
to  colors.” 

Another  AP  Honolulu  reporter, 
Eugene  Burns,  was  officially  on  vaca¬ 
tion  when  the  Japanese  struck  but 
quickly  returned  to  duty. 

A  week  earlier  in  E&P,  Schneider 
reported  that  dozens  of  correspon¬ 
dents  had  flown  to  the  West  Coast 
within  hours  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
bombing  in  an  effort  to  get  to  Hono¬ 
lulu.  New  York  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Edwin  James  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “We’ve  got  the  correspondents  if 
they’ll  only  let  ’em  get  through.” 

E&P  also  noted  on  Dec.  20  that  the 
first  U.S.  newsman  to  die  in  World 
War  11  was  believed  to  be  Ensign 
William  J.  Halloran,  who  was  killed  in 
action  aboard  the  USS  Arizona  during 
the  Pearl  Habor  attack.  Halloran  was 
a  United  Press  staff  member  in 
Cleveland  before  joining  the  Navy  in 
1940. 


Curmudgeon 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


we  cover  advertising. 

Also,  1  would  run  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  door-to-door  voter  surveys  on 
Page  One  and  bury  the  horse-race 
polls  inside  the  paper. 

Finally,  some  high-minded  founda¬ 
tion  should  monitor  the  press  perfor¬ 
mance  between  now  and  Election 
Day.  Let  Walter  Cronkite  oversee  the 
broadcast  coverage  and  a  Broder 
designee  watchdog  the  print  press. 

They  will  tell  us  just  how  well  we 
self-correct. 

Revamped  election 
coverage  for  daily 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has 
revamped  its  election  coverage, 
focusing  more  attention  on  reader- 
identified  campaign  issues  and  pack¬ 
aging  the  stories  in  concise,  easy-to- 
find  roundups. 
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whether  van  Ditshuizen  or  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  him  were 
involved  in  these  talks. 

“We’ve  never  identified  those  par¬ 
ticipants  and  I  don’t  think  now  is  the 
time  to  do  that,”  Rossiter  said. 

The  draft  business  plan,  while  giv¬ 
ing  no  names,  stated  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  held  “serious  discussions  about 
investing  in  DPI”:  a  leading  on-line 
database  company;  several  promi¬ 
nent  international  news  organiza¬ 
tions;  several  major-venture  capital¬ 
ists;  major  telecommunications  firms ; 
and  major  telephone  companies. 

According  to  the  plan,  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  or  any  other  potential 
investors  could  be  reached,  mainly 
because  UPI  continued  to  operate  at  a 
loss;  the  recessionary  economy  “has 
not  been  conductive  to  business 
expansions  and  acquisitions  in  gen¬ 
eral,”  and  investors  were  wary  of 
“being  saddled  with  UPl’s  large,  out¬ 
standing  past  liabilities,  estimated  at  a 
total  of  $65  million.” 

In  its  draft  for  Operation  Even 
Keel,  the  wire  service  explained  it  is 
seeking  to  refocus  its  attention  on 
non-media  customers,  which  cur¬ 
rently  make  up  11%  of  its  U.S. 
revenue. 

Broadcasters  account  for  60%  and 
newspapers  just  29%. 

UPl  “continues  to  have  some  1 ,000 
customers  and  some  $29  million  in 
annual  revenues,”  according  to  the 
report,  which  explained  that  “61%  of 
current  UPI  revenues  are  derived 
from  U.S.  customers,  39%  from  inter¬ 
national  customers.  Within  the  U.S., 
60%  of  UPI’s  current  revenues  are 
from  broadcasters  (radio  and  televi¬ 
sion),  29%  from  newspapers  and  1 1% 
from  non-media  customers  (govern¬ 
ment  and  business).” 

According  to  the  document,  the 
key  elements  of  the  plan  include: 

•  “To  focus  domestic  coverage  on 
16  of  the  country’s  largest  states,  and 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  within 
those  states,  which  account  for  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  UPI’s  potential 
revenues.” 

•  “To  reduce  domestic  staff  from 
593  to  290,  or  51%,  relying  more 
heavily  for  coverage  on  stringers, 
part-timers  and  third-party  informa¬ 
tion  services.” 

•  “To  reduce  annual  rents  from 
$5.1  million  to  $1.9  million,  or  63%, 
through  a  combination  of  full-time 
staff  reductions  and  moves  to  less 
expensive  space.” 

•  “To  reduce  annual  communica¬ 


tions  costs  from  $12.4  million  to  $7.3 
million,  or  41%. ” 

•  “To  jettison  money-losing  busi¬ 
nesses  that  don’t  fit  with  UPI’s  new 
coverage  strategy.” 

•  “To  launch  new,  low-cost  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  the  potential  to  attract 
new  clients  and  revenues.” 

•  “With  the  appropriate  capital 
investments,  to  streamline  and  mod¬ 
erately  expand  UPI’s  current  interna¬ 
tional  business  by  opening  up  new, 
lower-cost,  satellite  delivery  chan¬ 
nels.” 

“Taken  together,  these  and  various 
other  management  initiatives  will 
result  in  reducing  UPI’s  annual  oper¬ 
ating  costs  by  $49.4  million,  or  62%, 
from  $80.0  million  on  Nov.  1 ,  1990,  to 
$30.6  million  on  Jan.  1,  1992. 

“Revenues  are  expected  to  stabil¬ 
ize  and  for  the  calendar  year  1992  are 
forecast  at  $3 1 . 1  million,  resulting  in  a 
projected  annual  operating  profit  for 
1992  of  $0.5  million,”  the  report  pro¬ 
jected. 

The  plan  cited  three  reasons  for 
UPI’s  current  fiscal  troubles: 

•  The  decline  in  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers,  UPI’s  primary  market,  taken 
together  with  the  increase  in  chain 
ownership  “managed  by  bottom-line- 
oriented  MBAs  rather  than  journal¬ 
ists  or  publishers  with  roots  in  the 
local  community”;  the  proliferation 
of  supplemental  news  services;  and 
the  growth  of  Cable  News  Network 
led  to  changes  in  UPI’s  traditional 
market. 

•  “As  important,  if  not  more 
important,  than  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  however,  has  been  the  un¬ 
willingness  or  inability  of  successive 
UPI  ownerships  and  managements  to 
respond  to  these  changes,  to  develop 
a  business  strategy  and  plan  for  UPl 
that  accommodated  or  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  changes  rather  than  simply 
ignoring  them,”  the  plan  stated. 

Among  these  mistakes  were  the 
continued  operation  of  UPI  as  an 
across-the-board  service  competitive 
with  the  Associated  Press;  the  result¬ 
ing  staff,  rent  and  communications 
costs  incurred  by  that  kind  of  cover¬ 
age  that  could  not  be  supported  by 
revenues;  and  the  failure  to  “shape 
UPI’s  news  and  information  services 
so  that  they  would  be  perceived  as 
valuable  in  the  marketplace,  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  from  what  was  being 
offered  by  AP  and  the  supplemental 
news  service  to  necessitate  their  pur¬ 
chase.” 

•  “Finally,”  the  plan  explained, 
“UPl  lost  ground  in  the  marketplace 
from  the  very  uncertainty  and  insta¬ 
bility  caused  by  the  succession  of 
ownership  changes.” 

Operation  Even  Keel  further  ex¬ 
plained  that  UPI  should  “be  allowed 


to  survive  and  prosper”  because  the 
company  says  it  can  operate  on  a  self- 
sustaining,  profitable  basis  based  on 
the  plan;  liquidation  of  the  company 
would  “substantially  diminish  the 
competitive  landscape  in  U.S.  news 
services”;  and,  not  least  of  all,  the 
only  way  creditors  have  any  chance 
of  being  paid  is  if  the  company  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate.  Its  only  assets  are 
its  name  and  reputation,  its  staff  and 
stringers,  and  its  client  base,  none  of 
which  “can  be  translated  into  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  payments  to  current 
creditors.” 

In  order  to  make  the  plan  work, 
however,  UPl  said  it  must  have  relief 
from  terms  of  its  contract  with  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  and  it  must  have 
“extended  relief  from  the  crushing 
burden  of  its  past  liabilities  —  at  least 
until  such  time  as  UPI  is  able  to 
become  operationally  profitable  and/ 
or  it  is  able  to  attract  an  infusion  of 
new  capital  .  .  .  .” 

Security  firm 
sues  newspaper 
over  story 

Life  Alert,  a  security  firm  whose 
business  tactics  have  drawn  scores  of 
complaints  from  consumers,  filed  a 
$10  million  libel  suit  against  the  Val¬ 
lejo  (Calif.)  Times  Herald,  charging  it 
with  publishing  a  false  and  misleading 
story  about  its  sales  tactics. 

Also  named  as  defendants  are  the 
paper’s  parent  company,  Donrey 
Media  Group,  publisher  Jimmie  Jones 
and  reporter  Betty  Kwong. 

The  suit  involves  Kwong’s  Oct.  3 
article  in  which  a  78-year-oId  woman 
complains  of  high-pressure  selling  by 
a  Life  Alert  representative  who,  she 
claims,  coerced  her  into  buying  a 
$4,000  security  system. 

“There’s  a  point  where  you  can 
report  and  a  point  where  you  fabri¬ 
cate.  The  whole  article  in  general  was 
inaccurate  and  false,”  Eric  Bordo,  a 
company  spokesman  told  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Jones  said  to  E&P  that  the  Times 
Herald  is  standing  by  the  story,  add¬ 
ing,  “We  can  document  everything 
we  allege.  We  will  have  a  strong 
defense.” 

Jones  said  he  was  puzzled  about 
being  singled  out  for  a  suit  by  Life 
Alert,  a  Southern  California  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  basically  said  the  same  thing 
that  many  other  newspapers  have 
said,”  he  commented.  Life  Alert 
recently  was  ordered  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Attorney  General  to  refrain  from 
broadcasting  certain  advertising 
claims. 
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some  lessons  on  freedom  from  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

He  contended  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  appear  to  have  lost  their  sense  of 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  he  said,  people 
have  broken  down  barriers  “in  order 
to  achieve  the  individual  freedom  that 
we  perhaps  have  taken  for  granted. 

“As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
of  the  First  Amendment  ...  we  need 
to  take  strong  measures  to  ensure  that 
the  First  Amendment  remains  a  broad 
shield  against  restrictions  of  our  free¬ 
doms.” 


Otvner 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


subsidiary  of  Brehm  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  10,450-paid-circulation  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  mountain  resort  area 
serves  the  Big  Bear  Lake  and  Bear 
City  area  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

The  Grizzly,  which  is  celebrating 
its  50th  year  of  weekly  publication, 
has  been  owned  by  the  Woods  since 
1%2.  The  couple  are  retiring  after  44 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Shirley  Wood  is  a  past  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Bob  Wood  is  a  CNPA 
director  and  a  past  president  of  the 
California  Press  Association. 

Brehm  Communications  owns  and 
operates  more  than  50  daily,  weekly, 
and  semi-  and  triweekly  newspapers 
in  Indiana,  Calfiornia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada. 

The  broker  was  Mel  Hodell  of 
Montclair,  Calif. 

Quinn,  Bradlee 
help  raise  funds 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  a  director  and 
vice  president  at  large  of  the 
Washington  Post,  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “Campaign  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s,”  an  initiative  with  a  40  million- 
dollar  preliminary  goal,  to  expand 
research  and  patient  care  areas  at 
Children’s  National  Medical  Center. 

Bradlee  will  be  joined  by  author/ 
journalist  Sally  Quinn,  who  will  be 
vice  chairman.  Quinn  worked  as  a 
social  reporter  for  the  Post’s  “Style” 
section  from  1%9  to  1973.  She  left  the 
Post  to  take  a  job  as  co-anchor  of  CBS 
Morning  News.  She  returned  to  the 
Post  in  1974. 


lAPA  seeks 
government 
investigation 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  called  on  Argentina’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  find  and  punish  persons 
responsible  for  the  attempted  inva¬ 
sion  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  that  coun¬ 
try  Oct.  28. 

In  the  attack  against  El  Liberal  of 
Santiago  Del  Estero,  apparently  mo¬ 
tivated  by  elections  in  the  province, 
an  explosive  charge  was  fired  at  a 
vehicle  in  the  newspaper’s  parking 
lot,  demonstrators  tried  to  invade  the 
building  and  members  of  the  owning 
family  later  received  death  threats  by 
phone. 

The  message  sent  to  President  Car¬ 
los  Menem  and  Santiago  Del  Estero 
Provincial  Minister  Jose  Francisco 
Rodriguez,  was  signed  by  lAPA 
President  James  McClatchy,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  Press  Freedom  Chairman 
Eduardo  Ulibarri  of  La  Nacion, 
Costa  Rica.  It  asked  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  guarantee  El  Liberal  journalists’ 
safety  to  carry  out  their  duties  of 
informing  the  public. 

In  other  actions,  the  lAPA  in  Chile 
blamed  “extremist  groups  that  don’t 
believe  in  democracy”  for  the  disap¬ 
pearance  and  possible  kidnapping  of 
Cristian  Edwards  Del  Rio,  El  Mer- 
curio  company  executive  missing 
since  last  Sept.  9. 

The  lAPA  Mission  held  a  press 
conference,  headed  by  Argentine 
journalist-businessman  Raul  Kraisel- 
burd.  Other  members  of  the  lAPA 
Mission  are  Paraguayan  Aldo  Zucco- 
lillo,  Bolivian  Alfonso  Canelas,  and 
Brazilian  Jaume  Sirotsky. 

During  their  visit  to  Chile,  the 
lAPA  Mission  met  with  Interior 
Minister  Enrique  Krauss  and  with  the 
judge  in  charge  of  the  case,  Luis  Cor¬ 
rea  Bulo,  and  also  took  votes  of  soli¬ 
darity  in  person  to  Agustin  Edwards, 
proprietor  of  the  El  Mercurio  chain, 
Chile’s  largest. 

Kraiselburd  said  that  some  “guer¬ 
rilla  groups”  use  as  a  tactic  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  a  person  without  making 
contact  with  the  family  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  disappearance  of 
Christian  Edwards  has  gone  67  days 
as  an  absolute  mystery,  according  to 
the  justice  authorities. 

The  Argentine  publisher  Kraisel¬ 
burd,  whose  father  was  assassinated 
and  whose  infant  son  was  kidnapped 
for  political  motives,  made  no  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  political  ideology  of  the 
possible  kidnappers,  adding  that  his 
hypothesis  was  based  on  experience 
the  lAPA  had  in  this  type  of  situation. 


Bedfellows 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Although  no  final  decision  in  the 
Edwards-Lynch  matter  has  yet  been 
announced.  Lynch  said  he  would  seri¬ 
ously  entertain  the  idea  of  staying  on, 
although  he  acknowledged,  “We’ve 
been  having  a  running  feud  since 
1971,  and  it  seems  incredible  to  a  lot 
of  people,  including  me,  that  he  would 
want  to  keep  me  on.” 

Added  Lynch,  “I’ve  said  what  I 
think  about  Edwards  over  and  over 
for  more  than  20  years  now.  I  don’t 
want  to  throw  any  feud  on  the  fire.  I 
just  want  to  see  what  develops  .  .  . 
any  decision  I  make  will  be  a  personal 
one.” 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

Sherwood  Harris,  editor  in  chief. 
(New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  382 
pages.)  $30. 

This  book  is  for  anyone  who  is  not 
only  overwhelmed  with  the  glut  of 
information  available  but  also  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  many  options  of 
where  to  look.  Those  overwhelmed 
persons  include  journalists  as  well, 
the  introduction  of  the  book  says. 

A  useful  up-front  section  tells  how 
to  use  a  modem  library. 

The  book  is  organized  into  six 
categories,  each  with  an  alphabetical 
A  to  Z  listing  of  topics  (with  an  index 
before  each  section). 

The  categories  are  reference 
books,  telephone  sources,  govern¬ 
ment  sources,  picture  sources,  spe¬ 
cial  collections,  and  electronic  data¬ 
bases. 

Under  the  reference  books  section, 
for  instance,  directories,  encyclope¬ 
dias,  dictionaries  and  other  reference 
books  can  be  found  for  topics  from 
“abbreviations”  to  “zoology.”  The 
electronic  databases  section  offers 
database  sources  for  topics  from 
“accounting”  to  “zoology.” 

— Hiley  Ward 

Radio-tv  group 
seeks  repeal  of 
editorial  rules 

Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association  has  asked  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
repeal  or  modify  personal  attack  and 
political  editorial  rules  and  ballot 
issues  fairness  regulation  and  to  clar¬ 
ify  its  interpretation  of  news  exemp¬ 
tions  to  the  equal  time  regulations. 
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11  W.  igth  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 

900  Revenue  Share  available  at  no 
cost.  Over  80  installations  -  Dailies, 
Shoppers  &  Monthlies.  Complete 
System  &  Support.  MCI  Strategic 
Service  Bureau.  U  S  Audiotex  (415) 
838-7996  or  (213)  318-8859. 

***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  9(X)  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 

HUMOR 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  71 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE  MONEY  working  at  home  selling 
information  by  mail.  Free  details.  Rush 
S.A.S.E.,  RC,  Department  A,  1068  E. 
Third  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11230. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $55,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  (DA  92103. 

SUCCESSFUL  UPSCALE  13  year  old 
Brooklyn  weekly  TV  magazine  tor  sale. 
Call  (718)  852-5684. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  508-644-5772. 
Appraiser  -  Broker  -  Consultant 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  tor 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (417)  326-8700,  PO  Box 
492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Br  ggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"Istin  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 

Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(417)  326-8700 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 

England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 

and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 

St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Sen/ices 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARIZONA  Bi-weekly  award-winning 
newspaper.  20%  annual  growth.  750K 
gross.  $185K  net.  Priced  at  IX  gross. 
Terms.  Box  5625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIAMI’S  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
is  expanding  and  wants  to  purchase 
other  Newspapers,  shoppers,  or  maga¬ 
zines  in  South  Florida.  Profitability  of 
your  publication  is  not  required  for  us  to 
consider  purchase. 

Call  or  write  in  confidence  to; 

Michael  Miller 
Community  Newspapers 
6796  SW  62  Ave. 

So.  Miami,  FL  33143 
Phone  (305)  669-8355 
Fax  (305)  661-0954 

PUBLISHER  for  December  7,  1 991 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 

Due  to  the  holiidays,  new  deadlines  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  following  issues 

ISSUE  DEADLINE  DATES  DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads  display  ads 
Dec  28  Dec.  20,  12  noon  Dec.  19,  5PM 

Jan  4  Dec.  27,  12  noon  Dec.  26,  5PM 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOOMING  RETAIL  MARKET.  This  west 
coast  weekly  with  press  grossing 
$1. 5-million  and  growing  has  strong 
cash  flow.  Operating  below  potential. 

BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS  -  top  quality 
weekly  in  healthy,  growth  economy. 
This  $1. 1-million  gross  weekly  in  beau¬ 
tiful  west  coast  community  with  ideal 
life  style.  Terms  for  highly  qualified 
buyer. 

MOM  &  POPPER  in  growing  Oregon 
market.  Publisher  retiring.  Attractive 
terms. 

PROFITABLE  NICHE  PUBLICATION  - 
has  growth  record  with  substantially 
untapped  potential.  15,000  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  $300,000  with  terms 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643 

Raymond,  WA  98577  *  206/942-2661 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 
landmark  district,  tourism  economy, 
county  newspaper,  $39,000.  Owner: 
Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530,  Virginia 
Ci-ry,  NV  89440. 

(702)  847-0765. 


NEW  ENGLAND:  Shopper,  $450,000 
gross  revenues,  profitable,  immediate 
sale  at  $250,000  on  terms  or  best 
offer. 

John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media  Service,  1 
Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715.  (406)  586-6621. 


TE)(AS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


THIS  CARIBBEAN  weekly  shopper 
publishing  opportunity  is  now  available' 
for  sale.  Time  for  owner/operator  to 
move  on.  Middle  six  figure  purchase 
price.  Principals  only.  Call  John  at 
l-(800)  233-7785. 


VERMONT 

Great  skiing,  golf,  fishing  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  struggling  weekly  of 
3,000  circulation  into  a  rewarding  busi¬ 
ness.  Vermont  newspapers  rarely 
offered  on  public  market.  Excellent 
potential  to  improve  market  share  with 
reasonable  capital  investment  in  a 
picturesque  area  of  the  state.  Asking 
$150,000. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  (Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B(i  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Enve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL.  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

'One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


AUDIOTEXT 


24  PORT  AUDIOTEXT  COMPUTER. 
IBM  386,  4  mgs.  RAM.  680  HD, 
Dialogic  cards.  Software  transferrable. 
Call  Rita  at  (403)  424-1234.  Offers. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


3M  PYROFAX/DEADLINER 

Squeeze  lens,  split  drum,  good  condi¬ 

tion.  $13,000  or  best  offer.  Kan 
Hovland,  Jr.  (203)  875-3366. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carfbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  recev- 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


ELECTRONIC  CLASSIFIED  AD  SOR- 
WARE.  Offer  electronic  ads  in  addition 
to  the  printed  ads  you  now  offer.  Call 
Jeff  at  (800)  927-3707  for 
information. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS!  SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING  COACH  seeks  computer 
literate  organization  or  free-lancer  with 
need  for  talented  advisor.  Current 
clients  include  The  Associated  Press, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Oregonian, 
D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  feder¬ 
al  agencies,  and  many  of  the  Fortune 
1000.  Fees:  $249.95  per  person 
(volume  discounts  available).  Call 
800-4-U.S.  SPCS  and  ask  for  Corporate 
Voice,  the  most  innovative  writing  a  d 
ever  produced!  For  PCs  and 
compatibles. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STU-- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  C0NSU-- 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


FOR  SALE-Hastech  42  System,  min. 
$3,500.  Contact  Angelo  Torres,  San 
Jose  State  University,  (408) 
924-1595. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  ard 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  ard 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 


CHESHIRE  LABELER,  nearly  new,  save 
40%.  Magnacraft  Labeler  Model  1530, 
working  daily.  Inquire  Curtis,  (703) 
521-1089.  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington, 
VA  22202. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AUTOLOGIC  APS800 
DATAPRODUCTS  2600  LASERPRINTR 
(602)  837-0483 


TABLOID  NEWSPAPERS  wants  to  rent/ 
lease  or  perhaps  purchase  a  new  or  used 
11x17  quality  Laser  Printer,  to  be 
driven  by  Macintosh.  Reply  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Grant  Miller  (305)  665-6300  or 
fax  info  to  (305)  661-0954. 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  V15A  6  unit  press,  1  folder 
HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  ard 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufao- 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES 

1985  3/U  GOSS  COMMUNITY  presi 
small  weekly  circulation,  very  low 
usage.  Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


48  P  7  into  1  Inserter  w/dble  out  & 
ARS 

(18)MLN2A-ML2EE-ML1EE  Sig- 
node  Tyers 

(8)  JP80  Oval-Strappers 
(2)  PSN2  Powerstrappers 
(lO)Hall-Goss  Stackmaster-ldab- 
STA-H’  Stackers 

Wire  Conveyor  Asst'd-Roller  & 

(2)"3"  into  “1”  Model  227E  Mueller 
Inserters 

Hall  -  Goss  -  Nolan  Bottom  Wraps 
Pioneer  Equipment 
Phone  (217)  431-0275 
Fax  (217)  431-0273 


GOSS  7  UNIT 
PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Seven  units  of  our  former  Paradise  Post 
press  are  still  available.  These  units  can 
be  seen  in  our  plant  in  Paradise.  We 
also  have  a  videotape  of  this  press  in 
operation  and  will  be  glad  to  share  it 
with  prospective  buyers. 

6  Community  oil  bath 

units . $30M/unit 

1  S(j  Oil  bath  unit 

. $25M 

1  SSC  Folder  with  60  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $70M 

1  DEV  Stacked  Unit 

. $12M 

1  SC  Folder  with  50  HP 
Fincor  motor  and  drive 

. $60M 

1  Count-O-Veyor  Model 

104 . $  5M 

1  3-color  Universal 

(UOP) . $80M 

1  Upper  former 

. $23M 

3  Clutches.. ..$  2M 

1  Ink  recy’lr.$  2M 

2  60  HP  Fincor  motor 
w/drives....$  6M  ea. 

We  will  Discount  these  prices  if  you  buy 
it  all!!  Call  Steve  Jackson  or  Randy 
Goldberg  at  (916)  877-4413. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

9-unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
C-150  21  1/2"  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  early  70’s 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-tolder  News  King  w/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 
4-Unrt  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

3-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANT  TO  BUY  -  Good  Goss  Community 
equipment,  22  3/4".  Entire  line  or 
components,  floor  or  stacked  units. 
Principals  only  -  no  dealers.  Send 
details  and  photos  to  Intermountain 
Color,  PO  Box  4299,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  Attn:  Production  Director. 


Zone  Chart 
On  Page  47 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM. 
The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
maintains  a  pool  of  nominees  and  appl¬ 
icants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of 
Journalism  is  filled.  New  nominations 
and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time 
for  the  1992-1993  academic  year. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
January  15,  1992. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Profes¬ 
sorship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally 
recognized  journalist  or  journalism 
educator.  Previous  teaching  experience 
is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  exhibit  ability  and  desire  to 
teach.  Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  benefits 
for  nine  months.  A  moving  allotment  is 
also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  appli¬ 
cations  to  Or.  Sylvia  Broady,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Communications, 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage,  3211 
Providence  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  92-93 
academic  year,  applications  should  be 
received  by  January  15,  1992.  Inquir¬ 
ies  for  future  years  are  welcomed  at  any 
time. 

UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Educational  Institu¬ 
tion  and  invites  and  encourages  appli¬ 
cations  from  women  and  minorities. 


Seton  Hall  University 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
Journalism/Writing  and  PR/Advertising 
Positions 

JOURNALISM/WRITING  assistant 
professor/faculty  associate  to  teach 
undergraduate  news  writing,  advanced 
reporting  and  other  writing  courses 
(with  potential  for  graduate  level  teach¬ 
ing),  beginning  September  1992.  Jour¬ 
nalism  history,  ethics  and  law,  mass 
media  expertise  a  plus.  Candidate  must 
have  solid  professional  media  writing 
experience.  Ph.D.  plus  professional 
experience  required  for  tenure  track, 
significant  professional  experience  plus 
advanced  degree  acceptable  for  faculty 
associate.  Teaching  experience 
required.  Tenure  track  (assistant 
professor)  or  non-tenure,  sequence-of- 
contract  track  (faculty  associate)  posi¬ 
tion,  depending  on  qualifications. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ADVERTISING 
assistant/associate  professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotional  writing  and  mass 
media  courses  (with  potential  for  gradu¬ 
ate  level  teaching),  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  1992.  Must  have  solid  professional 
experience,  Ph  D.  preferred,  teaching 
experience  required.  Tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  pending  vacancy. 

Send  application,  vita,  and  three  letters 
of  reference  to:  Dr.  Donald  J.  McKenna, 
chair.  Department  of  Communication, 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
NJ  07079-2696. 

Application  Deadline:  January  20, 
1992.  Seton  Hall  University  is  a  private 
institution  affiliated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  NJ 
approximately  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Communication  is  the  largest 
department  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  curricula  cycles  in 
broadcast-film,  public  relations- 
advertising,  journalism,  communication 
graphics,  speech  and  theater,  and  a 
new  MA  in  Corporate  and  Public 
Communication.  Seton  Hall  is  an  affir¬ 
mative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Journalism  Department  invites  appli¬ 
cants,  especially  minority,  for  tenure- 
track,  assistant  professor  starting 
August,  1992.  Prefer  PhD.  Good  salary, 
teaching,  research  opportunities.  Send 
letter,  vita,  three  references  by  1/31/92 
to  Dr.  Hal  Fisher,  Chair,  Bowling  Green, 
OH  43403. 

An  AA/EEO  employer. 


JOURNALISM-FuM  time  lecturer  for 
1992-93  academic  year.  Teach  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  other  courses  in  the 
applicant’s  areas  of  expertise.  Interest 
in  ethnic  and  women’s  media  desirable. 
Recent  media  experience  required. 
Experience  in  public  information  help¬ 
ful.  Teaching  experience  and  terminal 
degree  preferred.  Master’s  required. 
Salary  range:  $31,764  -  $36,468. 

Send  vita  and  letter  requesting  official 
application  form  to  Dr.  Nishan  Havand- 
jian.  Head,  Journalism  Department,  Cal 
Poly  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93407.  Applications  must  be  clear¬ 
ly  postmarked  by  January  11,  1992. 
Ca\  Poly  is  strongly  committed  to 
achieving  excellence  through  cultural 
diversity.  The  university  actively 
encourages  applications  and  nomina¬ 
tions  of  women,  persons  of  color,  and 
members  of  other  underrepresented 
groups.  AA/EEO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA  seeks 
a  journalist  to  teach  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  and  in  other  areas  such  as  publica¬ 
tion  design  and  communication  law. 
Ten  years  of  professional  news  experi¬ 
ence  required.  M.A.  and  college  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desirable.  Tenure-track, 
academic-year  contract  at  a  salary  up  to 
$37,000.  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  Feb.  15,  1992.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  names  of  3 
references  to  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812.  UM  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

The  University  of  Montana  is  committed 
to  liberal  arts  education,  research  and 
strong  professional  programs. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI  WRIT¬ 
ING  PROGRAM  -  Two  full-time  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  positions  pending  budget 
approval:  (1)  Assistant  Professor, 
tenure  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  print  journalism  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  editing  and  publishing. 
Master’s  degree  and  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  print  experience  required.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  preferred.  (2)  Instructor 
or  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  non- 
tenured  track.  To  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  print  experience  required. 
AA/EOE.  Letters  of  application,  includ¬ 
ing  samples  of  work  and  at  least  three 
references,  should  be  sent  by  February 
1,  1992  to  Professor  James  M.  Hall, 
Head,  Department  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature,  Mail  Location 
069,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati,  OH  45221. 

_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Independently-owned  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  newspaper  with  60,000 -h 
circulation  seeks  hands-on  Controller 
with  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Responsibilities  include  financial  state¬ 
ments,  general  ledger,  MR,  A/P,  MIS 
and  cash  management. 

CPA  or  MBA  a  plus.  People  and  compu¬ 
ter  skills  essential.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  confidential  resume 
to: 

Hamill  &  Company,  CPA’s 

21550  Oxnard  St.  #650 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 


Classified 
Ads  in 
Editor& 
Publisher 
Get  Results! 


/  fits  / 

W 

Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
21 2  *675  *4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLER 

Fast  growing  California  weekly  group 
seeks  full  charge  controller  to  join 
senior  management  team.  Degree  in 
accounting  or  equivalent  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  companies  in  $5  million + 
range  required.  Send  letter  and  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  5609,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Zone  5  with  TMC  and 
commercial  web  department.  We  seek  a 
person  with  good  marketing  and 
management  skills.  Labor  experience 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/PARTNER  SOUGHT-  For 
new  regional  magazine  about  lottery/ 
gaming.  I  do  the  work,  you  supply 
printing/costs.  Variations  possible. 
Reply  3608  W.  Orange  #201, 
Anaheim,  CA  92804. 


Soc  ety  of  Professional  Journalists 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  administrator  to  direct  the 
activities,  programs  and  national  head- 
quarte’-s  staff  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  a  T  the  Stigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation. 

The  executive  director  will  supervise  the 
Society’s  headquarters  near  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  IN.  He/she  will 
coordinate  its  300  -  plus  professional 
and  campus  chapters  and  various 
national  committees,  be  responsible  to 
the  Society's  board  of  directors  and 
have  responsibility  for  publishing 
QUILL  magazine. 

Candidates  must  have  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  finance  and  management. 
Fundraising,  membership  develop¬ 
ment,  marketing  skills  and  an  ability  to 
inspire  support  within  the  Society  and 
the  industry  are  desirable.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
current  journalism  issues  is  preferred. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to: 

SPJ  Search  Committee 
c/o  Georgiana  Vines 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
PO  Box  59038 
Knoxville,  TN  37950-8186 

Deadline  for  applications  is  December 
20,  1991. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  heart  of  Montana  moun¬ 
tains.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  motivate 
a  staff  of  15  in  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Position  emphasizes  sales  ability, 
comm  tment  to  customer  service  and 
people  skills.  Excellent  income  for  top 
producer  plus  room  to  advance  within 
profitable  company.  Applicants  must 
have  minimum  three  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  director.  Away  from 
the  oftice  the  successful  candidate  will 
enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  current  resume,  professional 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Replies  confidential. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Higly  respected,  independently-owned, 
young,  larg^e,  fast-growing,  well- 
financed  TMC  Community  weekly  seeks 
proven  successful  Ad  Director  eager  to 
relocate  to  exceptionally  lovely  rural  yet 
vibrant  area  in  Zone  1.  Excellent 
compensation  package  with  equity 
incentives  posssible.  Box  5616,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  to  lead  marketing  staff  of  small 
2  times  weekly  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  25, 
Belen,  NM  87002. 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  to  take  charge  of  8  person  sales 
staff  in  Upstate  NY  community.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  management,  planning,  train¬ 
ing,  co-op  advertising,  special  tabloid 
promotions,  etc.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Box  5623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Spectrum  seeks  strong, 
aggressive  experienced  manager  who  is 
highly  motivated  and  works  well  in  a 
competitive  market.  Must  develop  sales 
and  promotional  campaigns  to  help 
newspaper  achieve  budgeted  revenue 
targets.  Administer  training  program  for 
staff  and  monitor  sales  efforts  to  two 
bureaus.  Resume  to  Donald  E.  Hogun, 
The  Daily  Spectrum,  PO  Box  1630,  St. 
George,  UT  84770. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Are  you  a  first  or  second  line  manager 
looking  for  new  challenges  self- 
motivated  with  fresh  ideas.  We  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  classified 
manager.  Our  candidate  should  have 
outside  sales  experience,  telephone 
sales  supervision  and  familiar  with 
ATEX  or  comparable  system.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  competitive  salary. 
Privately  held  company  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Texas.  Apply  to  Louise  Jeffcoat, 
Personnel  Director,  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2588,  Waco,  TX 
76702-2588. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 
ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER 

Sales  management  responsibility  for 
inside  sales,  including  supervisory/ 
management  staff.  Work  in  concert  with 
category  sales  managers.  Sales  training 
and  sales  strategies  necessary. 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  a  candidate 
must  have  demonstrated  a  focus  on 
productivity,  quality,  and  leadership.  5 
years  newspaper  advertising  back¬ 
ground,  Classified  sales  and  supervisory 
experience,  and  3  years  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required. 

Must  have  proven  track  record  in  Classi¬ 
fied  Telephone  Sales  management. 
Competitive  market,  mid  to  large  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred. 

Full  benefits,  401 K,  and  pension  plan. 

Submit  Resume  with  Salary  history  to: 

Dana  Lippert,  Human  Resources 
Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Progressive  Midwestern  medium-sized 
paper  seeks  Manager  with  five  year's 
experience  in  Classified  Advertising. 
Compensation  includes  incentives, 
insurance,  401K  program.  Relocation 
provided.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
executive  search  consultants: 

Mr.  Gordon  R.  Housfeld 
Conley  Associates,  Inc. 

31191  W.  Beaver  Lake  Road 
Hartland,  Wisconsin  53029 

Throughout  history  the 
most  common  debilitating 
human  ailment  has  been 
cold  feet 

Unknown 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  7,  1991 


DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER  -  Lead  ng 
weekly  shopper.  Long  Island.  Minimum 
5  years  experience  sales  management, 
retail  ad  market.  Strong  motivation  and 
leadership  skills,  BA  preferred.  Excel¬ 
lent  sala^  +  benefits,  401 K.  Send 
resume.  Personnel,  Yankee  Trader,  1 
Glenmere  Lane,  Coram,  NY  11727. 
Deadline  for  applications  Dec.  20th 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  SALES  PERSON 
The  Charlotte  Observer  has  an  opening 
for  a  MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE  in  our  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  seeking  a  sales  professional  who 
is  a  self-starter  with  a  proven  newspaper 
advertising  track  record  in  a  competitive 
market.  The  successful  candidate  is 
goal-oriented,  organized,  articulate, 
creative,  adept  at  verbal  and  written 
presentations  and  works  well  under 
pressure.  We  are  looking  for  a  "can-do” 
attitude  with  the  ability  to  produce  good 
results.  College  degree  preferred. 

If  you  possess  these  qualities  and  seek 
challenge  and  opportunity,  then  you 
may  be  the  person  we  are  looking  for.  If 
so,  you  will  be  handling  an  account  list 
that  includes  major  national  and  local 
retail  chains  and  you’ll  be  working  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  newspaper  that  is 
the  largest  in  the  Carolinas.  Charlotte  is 
a  dynamic  growth  business  market  in  a 
beautiful  place  to  live.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package. 

For  consideration,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  in  strict  confidence. 
Qualified  applicants  only  please.  Send 
replies  tO:  Employment  Manager,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  600  S.  Tryon  St., 
Charlotte,  NC  28202. 

EOE  M/F 


TV  BOOK  SALES 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  exper¬ 
ienced  in  TV  book  advertising  sales.  If 
you  like  selling  this  type  of  advertising, 
but  don't  like  the  travel  involved  in  sell¬ 
ing  acros  the  country,  we  may  have  the 
job  for  you. 

We  are  a  newspaper  group  located  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Our  objective  is  for 
our  employee  to  solicit  TV  book  adver¬ 
tising,  together  with  our  local  reps,  in 
the  various  markets  where  we  pub'ish. 
Travel  would  be  minimal.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  commission,  and 
excellent  benefits. 

If  you  are  interested  fax  your  resume, 
including  references  and  compensation 
history,  to  (708)  232-7471. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


CIRCULATION 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  a  74,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  tabloid,  has  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
motivated,  hard-nosed  circulation 
rofessionai. 

he  right  candidate  will  be  Zone  Mana¬ 
ger,  Home  Delivery  Manager  or  Single 
Copy  Manager  with  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  "No  holds  barr^”  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  need  a  goal-oriented, 
sales  driven  individual  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills. 

You'll  be  joining  an  aggressive,  reoorn 
newspaper  group  with  unlimited 
advancement  potential. 

Competitive  salary  and  incentive  plan, 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Trenton  ian 

Attention:  Mike  Ihnatenko,  C.D. 

600  Perry  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08602 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

18,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
South  California  coastal  city  60  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Looking  for  pro  to 
guide  growth  of  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Brand  new  facility.  Must  be 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Full  company  benefits.  Advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  resume 
complete  with  salary  requirement  to 
Jerry  Scott,  Publisher,  The  Press- 
Courier,  300  W.  9th  Street,  Oxnard,  CA 
93030  (805)483-1101. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Tremendous  opportunity  for  a  proven 
professional.  We  are  a  Zone  6  daily,  who 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  self  starter 
with  a  proven  track  record  for  stopping 
stops,  promotion,  office  systems,  for  a 
progressive  newspaper  company. 
SUPER  area  to  live  in. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  MBO  and 
benefits  program. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  tO: 

Box  5620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  84,000 
circulation  daily,  is  seeking  an  asser¬ 
tive,  imaginative  circulator  to  manage 
the  daily  operations  of  its  Circulation 
Department.  Candidate  must  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  be  sales 
oriented  with  a  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  in  all  facets  of  circulation.  Mini¬ 
mum  five  years  in  a  similar  position  a 
must.  College  degree  preferred  but  can 
be  substituted  with  appropriate  working 
experience. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  Resources  Department 
ATTN:  Ron  Wood 
PO  Bin  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMPUSERVE 
COLLI  ER-JACKSON 

Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  seeks  individuals  for  programming 
and  customer  support  positions.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  COBOL  experience  in 
newspaper  applications  required. 
Bachelor  degree  desirable.  VAX,  HP,  or 
UNIX  a  plus.  Non-smoking  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Collier- Jackson, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Manager 
(1307262),  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER: 
Oversee  and  plan  daily  operations  for 
computer  systems.  Evaluate  and  or 
recommend  all  computer  related 
products  being  used  or  purchased. 
Must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Information  Systems  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  Two  or  more  years  of 
experience  in  newspapers  preferred. 
Familiar  with  production  and  financial 
systems  and  PC’s  necessary.  Excellent 
communications  skills  required.  Send 
resumes  and  salary  history/ 
requirements  to:  Cox  Arizona  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ 
85211.  Attn:  Jana  Priedigkeit. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR-  mid-size  Texas  AM  paper 
has  opening  for  city  editor.  Successful 
applicant  will  have  both  reporting  and 
desk  experience.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  samples  to  Steve  Walters, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  6114, 
Temple,  TX  76503-6114. 

45 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/ARCHITECTURE/URBAN  PLAN¬ 
NING  CRITIC.  Influential  newspaper  in 
state  capital.  Growing  metropolitan  area 
with  internationally  active  Research 
Triangle  Park,  six  universities,  three  art 
museums.  Send  resumes,  writing 
samples  to  Judy  Bolch,  The  News  & 
Observer,  215  S.  McDowell  St., 
Raleigh,  NC  27601. 


ART  WRITER 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans 
seeks  an  art  writer  who  has  the  ability  to 
write  knowledgeably  and  entertainingly 
about  the  art  field.  Job  includes  writing 
features,  reviews,  interviews,  handling 
gallery  listings  and  covering  the  “art 
beat"  in  every  facet.  Journalism  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  knowledge  of  art  and  art 
history  are  helpful.  Send  resume  with 
writing  samples  to  The  Times  Picayune, 
Personnel  Dept,,  Attn:  Art  Writer,  3800 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


“Best  in  America”  {NNA,  1991)  East 
End  L.l.  weekly  seeks  staff  reporter 
committed  to  excellence.  Strong  writing 
skills  a  must.  $20K  salary,  health  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to  Box  5611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium  size  daily  (23,000  Sunday)  on 
the  Texas/Mexico  border  seeks  a  dedi¬ 
cated  City  Editor  to  direct  coverage  of 
this  dynamic  "frontera”.  Ability  to 
speak  and  to  write  Spanish  very  impor¬ 
tant.  City  desk,  Macintosh,  and  ATEX 
experience  helpful. 

As  the  fastest-growing  city  in  Texas  and 
the  nation’s  largest  inland  port,  Laredo 
enjoys  record  growth  in  international 
trade,  retailing,  and  maquiladoras  (twin 
plants).  Future  free  trade  agreements 
with  Mexico  will  accelerate  this  growth. 
Excellent  benefits.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  education  and  experience. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  requirements 

tO: 

Laredo  Morning  Times 
A  Hearst  Newspaper/EOE 
111  Esperanza  Dr.,  Laredo,  TX  78041 
Odie  Arambula,  Editor 


CITY  EDITOR:  Perfect  job  at  17K  daily 
for  idealistic  news  junky  who  knows  Al 
Smith’s  dictum:  You  can  do  anything  if 
you  just  give  away  the  credit.  Must  ache 
over  state  of  journalism,  your  own  gross 
imperfection  and  a  growing  pile  of 
unread  magazines  and  books;  must 
crave  innovation,  burn  to  improve  a 
community,  and  thoughtfully  and 
passionately  wonder  how.  Prove  it  in 
writing,  with  resume,  to:  M.E.  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF  needed  to  lead  the 
10  person  staff.  Copy  editing  and 
supen/isory  experience  a  must.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  a  plus.  THE  STATE  is  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with 
100,000  plus  circulation  located  in 
South  Carolina’s  capital  city  Send 
resumes  to  AME  Bunny  S.  Richardson, 
The  State,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202  or  call  (803)  771-8518. 
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COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  monthly  news 
and  feature  publication  that  covers 
furniture  making,  cabinet  shops, 
architectural  millwork.  We  are  looking 
for  someone  with  a  flair  for  design,  who 
is  stror^  in  copy  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  page  layout.  Minimum  2-3 
years  of  experience  necessary.  Desk-top 
publishing  skills,  especially  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  Quark  XPress,  a  strong  plus. 
Woodworking  experience  helpful.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  samples  of 
layout  work  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor, 
Woodshop  News,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
CT  06426.  No  phone  calls. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  award¬ 
winning  57,000  PM  daily  in  Northern 
Utah.  Position  opens  Jan.  1,  requires 
proven  news  judgment,  editing  and 
layout  skills  on  daily  deadlines.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Peggy  Barney,  News  Editor, 
Standard-Examiner,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402. 


EDITOR  -  Join  fast-growing  team  of 
health-care  publishing  specialists. 
Experience  in  editing  and  writing 
consumer  health  and  physician/hospital 
relations  issues  a  must.  Send  resumes 
to:  Baker  Communications,  455  So. 
4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 


EDITOR  NEEDED:  Tobacco  Valley  News 
in  Eureka,  MT  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist  for  editor  position  at 
weekly  paper.  Salary  DOE.  Send  resume 
to  PO  Box  307,  Eureka,  MT  59917 
(406)  296-2514. 


EDITOR 

Seeking  aggressive,  experienced 
investigative-topical  editor  to  lead 
specialty  reporting  staff  at  65,000  state 
of  the  art  AM  daily.  Very  competitive 
market.  Serving  Northwest  Indiana, 
portion  of  south  Chicago  suburbs.  We’re 
dedicated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane  and  hitting  hard  the  big 
stories.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Resume 
and  references  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor.  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


FEATURES  EDITOR.  San  Antonio  Light 
(230,000  S)  seeking  innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  and  sometimes  irreverent  editor  to 
direct  features  sections.  Resume  to 
Managing  Editor  Jeff  Cohen,  PO  Box 
161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


GOLF  WRITER 

Mid-sized  daily  is  looking  for  a  golf  beat 
reporter.  Duties  include  coverage  of 
local  golf,  area  PGA  events,  weekly  golf 
column  and  occasional  general  assign¬ 
ment  work,  including  assisting  in 
college  football  coverage.  Limited  desk 
work  in  a  fill-in  capacity  also  is 
required.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Anthony  Stastny,  Executive  Sports 
Editor,  ^vannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


OUR  COPY  DESK  is  structured  for 
strong  editors  and  creative  designers  on 
a  pagination  system  and  we’re  looking 
for  one  of  each. 

EDITOR:  We  want  a  strong  editor  of 
words,  who  can  rewrite,  spot  holes, 
write  compelling  headlines,  correct 
grammatical  errors  and  massage  copy. 
We  need  a  copy  desk  leader  and  coach. 
DESIGNER:  We  want  someone  with  a 
proven  flair  for  design.  Must  be  able  to 
draw  readers  into  pages  through  a 
compelling  mixture  of  design,  typogra¬ 
phical  treatment  and  photo  display. 
Must  have  sound  news  judgment  and  be 
able  to  manage  our  Macintosh  system. 
If  you  are  looking  to  join  a  growth 
company  that  offers  competitive  wages 
and  excellent  benefits,  if  you’re  looking 
to  lead  and  are  ready  for  challenges  we 
want  you  to  be  part  of  our  team.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  T.  Kuhle, 
Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur, 
IL  62525. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  F 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  looking  tor  a  i 
graphics  director  to  supervise  its  photo  c 
and  graphics  departments.  Must  have  ( 
experience  in  use  of  Mac,  as  well  as  ( 
expertise  in  photo  editing  and  page  : 
design.  Prefer  management  experience.  \ 
Successful  candidate  will  have  leader-  ‘ 
ship  abilities  to  help  motivate  a  very  ' 
talented  and  committed  staff  of  protes-  j 
sionals.  Looking  for  a  good  idea  person  ' 
who  wants  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  to  ) 
put  out  a  very  visually  appealing  news-  J 
paper.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  ' 
to  Terry  Bertling,  Managing  Editor,  PO  ' 
Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999,  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR  : 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  immediate  need  for  exper-  i 
ienced  Managing  Editor.  Position  < 
supervises  a  staff  of  14,  is  responsible 
for  overall  Newsroom  operations  and  ' 
direct  Editorial  content.  5  years  previ¬ 
ous  managerial  experience  required. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  205  West  12th 
Street,  Erie,  PA  16534,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Manager. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Spectrum,  a  thriving  South¬ 
ern  Utah  daily  with  an  emphasis  on 
local  news,  needs  a  strong  editor  who 
can  meet  daily  press  times,  motivate 
staff,  supervise  all  news  gathering  and 
editing  operations  of  newspaper  and 
special  products.  Individual  must  be 
dedicated  to  producing  a  quality  news¬ 
paper,  experience  in  designing  and  writ¬ 
ing  daily  local  editorials.  Resume  to 
Donald  E.  Hogun,  The  Daily  Spectrum, 

PO  Box  1630,  St.  George,  UT  84770. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

We’re  a  mid-size  daily  looking  for  a 
seasoned  editor  who  can  motivate  and 
inspire  our  staff  toward  excellence. 
Candidates  should  have  broad  news¬ 
room  background,  a  fistful  of  ideas  on 
how  to  put  out  a  great  local  paper  every 
day,  and  the  planning  and  organization¬ 
al  skills  to  get  the  job  done.  We  offer  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  at 
a  suburban  location  within  an  hour  of 
New  York  City.  Send  letter,  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Michigan  newspaper/magazine  group 
has  opening  for  a^ressive  news  ^itor. 
Talented  staff.  Growth  communities. 
Must  be  adept  at  managing,  mentoring 
and  have  competitive  edge.  Hard  news 
and  graphics  background  essential. 
Resume  and  sample  publication  to 
David  P.  Hohendort,  SCN  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  Box  14,  Union  Lake,  Ml 
48387. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  for  daily 
PM/AM,  Send  resume  and  slide  portfo¬ 
lio  with  SASE  to  Robert  C.  Reed,  Hick¬ 
ory  Daily  Record,  PC  Box  968,  Hickory, 
NC  28603. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  Graduate  Fellows  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
School  of  Communication,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20016-8017. 


REPORTER  -  The  Gabon  Inquirer,  an 
award-winning  5,200  PM  daily,  needs  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Phil  Grove,  Editor, 
Gabon  Inquirer,  378  N.  Market  St., 
Gabon,  OH  44833. 

REPORTERS  -  Aggressive  and  growing 
afternoon  daily  in  loaded-with-news 
Michigan  university  community  has  two 
openings  for  hard-driving,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporters.  fJlinimum  two 
years  covering  government,  police  or 
other  news  beat.  Apply  in  writing  by 
Dec.  18  with  resume,  references  and  no 
more  than  four  clips  to  Richard  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Metro  Editor,  The  Ann  Arbor  News, 
Box  1 147,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147. 

Technical  Writer,  40  hrs/wk.  9:00AM  - 
5:00PM,  $38,500/yr.  Write/update 
manuals,  tutorials  and  reference  guides 
and  develop  on-line  documentation  on 
UNIX  system  for  SPSS  statistical  soft¬ 
ware  packages.  Selection  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  Ph.D.  in  English  as  web  as  one 
year  experience  as  a  Technical  Writer  or 
as  an  Assistant  Professor  required. 
Previous  experience  must  include: 
research  in  computer-assisted 
instruction/learning  including  develop¬ 
ment  of  viable  educational  software; 
use  of  UNIX  as  a  development  environ¬ 
ment.  Graduate  education  must 
include:  one  project  using  SPSS;  one 
course  on  computer  programming 
languages.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  resumes  to;  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State  Street  -  3 
South,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Maxine  Counts,  Reference 
#V-lL-3994-C,  NO  CALLS,  AN 
EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 

THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN  is  looking  for 
copy  editors.  Editorial  pagination  train¬ 
ing  has  begun  and  we’re  expanding  our 
ooeration.  If  you’re  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  use  your  design  skills  in  a  larger 
market  or  if  you’re  a  recent  graduate 
looking  for  a  start,  we’re  interested. 
Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
several  examples  of  recent  work  to: 
Kathy  Nelson,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Odessa  American,  TO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760. 

WE  ARE  AN  AGGRESSIVE  AND  GROW- 
ING  COMPANY  that  is  looking  for  an 
Urbanite/Community  pressman  with 
some  experience  to  grow  with  us.  Must 
be  quality  minded  with  good  leadership 
abilty.  Call  Ken  or  Bill  (718) 
361-1600. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Major  Bay  Area  daily  newspaper  seeks 
chief  photographer  with  strong  manage- 
:  ment  skills.  Will  manage  photo  depart- 
;  ment  and  run  photo  desk.  Strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  ability  to  work  closely  with 
I  senior  editors  required.  Minimum  four 

•  years  newspaper  experience.  Bay  Area 
1  applicants  preferred;  Zone  9  applicants 

only.  Box  5613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Our  seven  day  newspaper  needs  an 
aggressive  staff  photographer  who 
responds  fast  for  spot  news,  but  on  slow 
days  can  generate  a  steady  stream  of 

-  creative  enterprise  shots.  Must  be  well- 
I  versed  in  shooting  sports,  spot  news 

•  and  feature  subjects.  Editors  are  willing 
''  to  provide  adequate  space  and  play  for 

-  strong  photos,  but  expect  photogra- 
^  phers  to  work  odd  hours  and  weekends. 

Ideal  candidate  has  college  degree  in 
~  Journalism  or  related  field  and  at  least 
3  2  years  on  a  daily  newspaper  with  a 

'  varied  background  in  all  aspects  of 
taking  35mm  photography,  both  B&W 
3  and  color.  Send  clips,  resume  to  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
.  Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  Penna. 
17801. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5,35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  S70,  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  times,  S60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  double-width  offset  journey¬ 
man  pressman  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a 
daily  AM,  PM,  and  Sunday  paper.  Goss 
Metro  press  experience  desir^.  Night 
shift  position  available.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to:  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Employee  Relations 
Office,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112  or  Call  (619)  293-1124. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


A  NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  quality-conscious 
individual  to  assist  the  Production 
Manager.  This  position  requires  a  loyal, 
hard  working,  detail-oriented  individual 
who  has  outstanding  public  relations 
abilities.  Newspaper  and/or  publishing 
background  is  essential  for  this  pcsi- 
tion.  Knowledge  of  computer  spread¬ 
sheet  and  wordprocessing  programs  is  a 
plus.  Applicants  must  be  willing  to  work 
overtime  hours  which  may  include  even¬ 
ings  and/or  weekends. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  challenging 
career,  please  send  your  resume  in  c/o 
Box  5610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/ 

PRESS  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  morning  daily 
(Zone  2)  seeks  hands-on  production 
manager.  Position  will  be  responsible 
for  supervision  of  composing  and 
production  staffs. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

*  Background  with  Goss  press  and 
color  equipment. 

*  Computer  Knowledge 

*  Strong  leadership  abilities,  self- 
motivated. 

Attractive  base  salary,  participation  in 
management  incentive  program,  plus 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  tO: 

Box  5622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHED  GENERAL/ 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  seeks  new 
challenge  with  daily/weekly/shopper 
group,  (jver  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
operation.  Strong  on  promotions  and 
bottom  line  profits.  Box  5619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT 
15  years  classified  experience  in  major 
newspapers,  ad  agencies  and  represen¬ 
tative-firm.  Seeking  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  Zone  3  newspaper.  Box  5604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


10  YEARS  COPY  EDITOR  on  metro 
sports  staff.  Would  welcome  news, 
features  offers.  Many  skills,  interests. 
Box  5617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


40-SOMETHING  VETERAN  EDITOR/ 
REPORTER  seekii^  to  return  to  the 
journalistic  fold,  ^perience  ~  daily 
newspaper,  wire  service,  business 
media,  international  marketing.  Prefer 
Western  U.S.  You  challenge  -  I  work. 
Box  5624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“AWARD-WINNING  crime  reporter  at 
major  Canadian  daily  eager  to  do  same 
at  major  US  daily.  Has  decade  of  daily 
experience,  nine  in  one  of  continent's 
most  competitive  markets.  Photos  too. 
Worked  other  beats  but  prefer  crime. 
University  B.A.  and  college  diploma. 
Should  be  easy  transfer  under  USI 
designation  H-1.  For  resume  and  clips, 
call  Rob  at  (416)  924-3967." 


COLUMNIST  job  sought  by  34  year  old 
veteran  Knight-Ridder  reporter  with 
column-writing  experience  and  skills. 
Seeking  opportunity  to  write  metro 
column  for  daily  paper.  Box  5608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  aviation,  aeros¬ 
pace,  environmental  experience.  Know 
ledge  of  Washington,  D.C.  agencies. 
Box  5602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  creative  managing 
editor  seeks  challenge  on  mid-size 
daily.  Team  builder.  Goal  achiever.  Box 
56(j5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  needs  job.  Budget  cuts 
(insurance).  On  Wall  Street  Journal  14 
years.  (609)  448-4894. 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions; _ 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Bothering  reporters  at 

By  Dan  Lynch 

Politicians  are  always  complaining 
about  newspaper  reporters  calling 
them  late  at  night,  when  the  politi¬ 
cians  are  watching  television  or  tuck¬ 
ing  their  kiddies  into  bed  or  counting 
bribe  money. 

Those  of  us  who  labor  in  newspaper 
city  rooms  are  notoriously  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  complaints  like  this  for 
two  reasons. 

One,  we  figure  that  anybody  who 
seeks  and  wins  public  office  automati¬ 
cally  forfeits  a  certain  measure  of  pri¬ 
vacy  in  the  evening,  when  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  newspaper  is 
reported  and  edited. 


Two,  those  of  us  who  work  on 
newspapers  —  morning  newspapers 
in  particular  —  seldom  get  to  watch 
an  evening  television  program  all  the 
way  through.  Either  we  are  working 
at  night  —  reporting  or  editing  or 
taking  pictures  or  preparing  charts 
and  graphs  —  or  we  are  at  home,  no 
more  than  a  phone  call  away  from  the 
job. 

It  is  probably  not  like  that  for  news¬ 
paper  people  who  work  in  advertising 
or  accounting.  When  employees  in 
those  departments  go  home  at  night, 
they  are  generally  off  the  hook  until 
the  next  morning.  For  newsroom 
workers,  however,  nighttime  phone 
calls  from  the  office  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

A  reporter  finishes  his  or  her  shift, 
turns  in  a  story,  and  then  goes  home 
to  forget  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  until  the  next  day.  Then  an  editor 
on  the  night  city  desk  reads  the  story, 
and  maybe  has  a  question.  So  the 
night  city  editor  calls  the  reporter  at 
home  for  the  answer.  The  reporter 
and  the  night  city  editor  work  out 
whatever  the  problem  might  be.  Then 
the  story  goes  to  the  copy  desk,  where 
the  news  editor  reads  it  —  and  maybe 
has  a  question. 

So  the  news  editor  goes  back  to  the 
night  city  editor  who  handled  the 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news  for 
the  Albany  [N.Y.]  Times  Union.) 


home  —  It’s  a  given 

story  and  asks  the  question.  The  night 
city  editor  does  not  know  the  answer, 
so  the  reporter  gets  another  phone 
call.  Then  the  story  moves  to  the  next 
link  in  the  chain,  a  copy  editor,  and 
the  copy  editor  reads  the  story  —  and 
maybe  has  a  question. 

The  story  moves  from  the  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  the  slot  editor,  who  is  often  a 
person  with  an  inquisitive  nature,  and 
the  reporter  can  end  up  getting  still 
another  phone  call.  And  so  it  goes. 

I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
process.  When  1  was  a  reporter  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  day  shift,  I  got  calls 
at  home  at  night.  Later,  when  1  was  a 
night  city  editor,  I  made  those  calls. 

Mostly,  the  questions  raised  during 


the  editing  process  are  helpful  in  clar¬ 
ifying  the  story  for  whoever  might  be 
reading  the  newspaper  the  next 
morning.  However,  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

As  night  city  editor  on  a  big  subur¬ 
ban  daily  more  than  a  decade  ago,  1 
once  edited  and  moved  to  the  copy 
desk  a  story  in  which  somebody  in  the 
district  attorney’s  office  referred  to  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime  as  “a  bad 
actor.”  A  copy  editor  came  wander¬ 
ing  over  and  demanded  to  know  what 
plays  or  movies  the  suspect  had  per¬ 
formed  in.  1  declined  to  phone  the 
reporter  on  that  one. 

Another  time,  at  that  same  newspa¬ 
per,  the  copy  desk  came  up  with  a 
more  legitimate  question  that  should 
have  occurred  to  me  as  I  had  edited 
the  story  the  first  time  through.  It  had 
not,  though,  so  I  called  the  reporter  at 
just  about  the  time  Johnny  Carson 
would  be  signing  off.  The  phone  rang 
and  rang. 

Now,  the  phone  can  ring  a  dozen 
times  late  at  night  in  homes  of  some 
reporters,  and  you  can  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  not  home.  They 
are  probably  out  boogying  some¬ 
where.  Not  this  guy,  though.  He  was 
married  and  had  about  a  dozen  kids. 
He  lived  this  sort  of  Dagwood  Bum- 
stead  existence  in  a  suburban  housing 
development.  His  idea  of  a  wild  time 
was  spreading  lime  on  his  lawn.  I  just 
knew  that  this  guy  had  to  be  home,  so 


I  let  the  phone  keep  on  ringing. 

Finally,  after  about  50  rings,  the 
reporter  picked  up  the  phone  and 
snarled,  “I  don't  know  who  this  is, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  you've 
interrupted  the  marital  act.”  Then  he 
slammed  the  phone  down. 

Well,  what  do  you  do?  I  was  nice 
about  it.  1  just  sat  there  drumming  my 
fingers  on  the  city  desk  for  a  full  two 
minutes  before  I  called  him  back.  We 
were  trying  to  put  out  a  newspaper, 
after  all. 

I  once  had  to  call  another  reporter 
on  that  newspaper.  This  was  a  woman 
who  —  at  that  stage  of  her  career, 
anyway  —  would  not  have  stood  out 
intellectually  in  a  test  tube  full  of  bac¬ 
teria.  She  had  turned  in  a  story  on 
National  Lupus  Week,  and  her  de¬ 
scription  of  lupus  was  utterly,  totally, 
and  monumentally  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  She  might  as  well  have  written 
the  story  in  Swahili.  So  1  phoned  her 
with  a  few  dozen  questions. 

“I  don’t  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions,”  she  told  me  honestly.  “1 
didn’t  understand  anything  those  peo¬ 
ple  told  me.” 

1  began  to  inquire  about  why  she 
had  turned  in  a  story  that  even  she  did 
not  understand.  1  said,  in  that  sensi¬ 
tive  style  common  to  most  night  city 
editors,  “What  the  hell  is  wrong  with 
you?  How  is  the  reader  supposed  to 
understand  this  if  you  don’t — ” 

She  cut  me  off.  “Relax,  relax.  1 
knew  you’d  call  with  questions  on 
that  story.  I’m  in  bed  with  a  doctor  at 
the  moment,  and  he’ll  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  know.” 

Then  this  guy  came  on  the  phone 
and  said,  “I  do  hope  this  won’t  take 
long.” 

It  did  not.  I  asked  my  questions.  He 
answered  them  lucidly,  and  briefly. 
Then  1  hung  up  and  let  them  go  back 
to  whatever  they  had  been  doing 
while  1  filled  in  the  gaps  in  the  story. 
1  hoped  they  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves — the  way  all  the  politicians  and 
the  advertising  people  and  the 
accounting  people  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  placid  privacy  of 
their  homes  late  at  night. 

Me,  1  was  in  the  newsroom. 

And  1  was  on  deadline. 


Park  buys  tv  station 

Park  Communications  Inc.  has 
agreed  to  buy  Shamrock  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Inc.’s  WTVQ-TV  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  for  $1 1  million. 


Finally,  after  about  50  rings,  the  reporter  picked  up 
the  phone  and  snarled,  “I  don’t  know  who  this  is,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you’ve  interrupted  the  marital 
act.”  Then  he  slammed  the  phone  down. 
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Sales  Offices: 


New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

21 2  •  675  •  4380  31 2  •  641  •  0041  504  •  386  •  9673 

LOS  Angeles  San  Francisco 

213*382*6346  415*421  *7950 


E&P's  Special 

Telecommunications  Directory 
and  Buyers  Guide  February  1,1992 


Take  an  in-depth  look  at  Telecommunications 
.  with  the  experts  of  the  industry.  Show 
newspapers  how  profitable  audiotex, 
videotex  and  fax  newspapers  can 
O  be  to  them. 


Call  your  E&P 
sales  representative 
Y  today  or  Steve  Townsley 

at  (212)  675-4380  to  reserve  your 
space  and  to  ensure  your  listing  in  the 
^  Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section. 


Closing  Dates; 
^  Space:  January  17 

Copy:  January  22 


you  reach  a  desirable  consumer  market: 

•  84%  of  adults  with  household  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more* 

•  83%  of  prime  consumers* 

When  you  want  to  reach  the  lucrative  Western  Massachusetts  market,  you  need 
the  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican.  No  other  newspaper  comes  close  to 
covering  the  market  as  well  as  we  do. 


For  advertising  information,  contact 
Dwight  L.  Brouillard  at  (413)  788-1108 

Union-News 

*  Source;  1990  Belden  CMS 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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